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NEWS OF 


HE trouble about debates on housing is that the statistics 
with which the ait rapidly grows thick are either in- 
herently incomparable with one another or can _ be 
used to buttress quite different conclusions. On 

Monday Col. Elliot, taking the Government’s programme as 
a maximum of 230,000 houses a year (Mr. Bevan only admitted 
that he was building “at the rate of 200,000 a year ”— 


against the Labour Party’s election programme of four million in 
ten years), compared it with the pre-war (1933-1939) rate of 330,000 
a year. The Minister on the other hand preferred to compare, greatly 
to his own advantage and not altogether unfairly, the production of 
houses in four years after 1918 with that in four years after 1945. 
Col. Elliot pointed to the alarming rise in the cost of building ; 
Mr. Bevan retorted that it was no greater than the in the 
essential constituent materials and fitments. There is not a great 
deal of party capital to be got out of such interchanges, and their 
contribution to the solution of such building problems as remain is 
negligible. The Conservatives made a strong point in quoting the 
dictum of the Girdwood committee that it took three men today 
to do the work that two did before the war. That is a serious 
charge, and no effective answer was made to it, though Mr. George 
Gibson’s testimony that the “incentive bonus scheme” adopted by 
the L.C.C. has resulted in a 40 per cent. increase in output and a 
reduction of £63 in the labour cost per house obviously opens up 
great possibilities. The most important point that emerged in the 
course of the discussion was the necessity for adequate timber 
supplies if building is to proceed on the scale which other factors 
make possible. There is force in the contention that while Canada 
wants steel and possesses timber to exchange for it she is getting only 
a fraction of the steel we might send her, and we in consequence are 
being starved of the timber she could supply. However great the 
competitive demand for steel in export markets, Canada should have 
high priority both in her own right and because of the importance 
of what she has to offer in return. For without enough timber 
there will not be enough houses, and even if a million “ homes ” (not 
a million individual houses) have been provided since the war there 
is still a large unsatisfied need which it is imperative to meet as 


soon as possible. 


The Men Who Could Help 

Wednesday morning’s papers contained reports of an admirable 
speech in which Mr. Herbert Morrison, addressing the National 
Union of Mineworkers’ annual conference at Porthcawl. dwelt on 


rise 
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the need for a revolution of the spirit, urging that men working for 
the nation should recognise their duty to the nation, which had the 
right to demand the best work, spirit and public purpose from 
everyone. Nothing could be better or more salutary. But the same 
day’s papers carried reports on coal-production for the first half of 
1949. Nothing could be more depressing. Absenteeism has averaged 
12.46 per cent., against 10.97 per cent the year before ; total man- 
power has fallen from 725,000 to 722,200; face-workers, whose 
number was to have risen by 14,000 rose by 1,000 ; output has been 
such that the total yield for the year promises to be about five 
million tons above the 1948 figure, instead of the seven to twelve 
million tons foreshadowed in the Economic Survey. The harsh fact 
is that the men who above all others could help the country in its 
need are not helping it; the absenteeism figures alone demonstrate 
that. Lord Hyndley, Chairmarfof the National Coal Board, speaking 
at the miners’ conference on Wednesday, pointed out that whereas 
last year, 1948, we exported 16,000,000 tons of coal, in 1938 we 
exported 50,000,000. How is the problem of getting the coal that 
might be got to be solved? The miner as an individual is an 
admirable citizen. Yet miners as a whole are failing the nation. 
Appeals fall often enough on deaf ears, but there are some —_— 
that might not. Several Ministers, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Wilfred 
Paling, Mr. James Griffiths, are old miners. A miner is this year’s 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress. They, if anyone, can 
put the plain facts of the nation’s situation, and the meaning of the 
miners’ failure to achieve the possible, before the miners effectively. 
Their help should be enlisted in a concerted effort to raise more coal 
in the second half of 1949 than in the first half, in spite of the holiday 
season handicap. 


Priorities in Education 

It is not often that the House of Commons permits itself a debate 
on education, and when it does it usually—perhaps inevitably— 
happens that the discussion ranges over so wide a field that it loses 
any very coherent character. Nevertheless, there are and must be 
priorities within the educational system, and if the financial situation 
becomes more stringent, and the Education Estimates like others have 
to be pared, the importance of right decisions on priorities will be 
enhanced. On the whole, the Minister of Education had an en- 
couraging account to give of progress made, bur the problems 
immediately ahead are formidable. The raising of the school-age 
has resulted in the retention of an additional 300,000 children in the 
schools, and the rising birth-rate alone will increase the school popu- 
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lation by a million by the year 1953 as compared with 1947. This 
raises acute questions of accommodation and the supply of teachers. 
In both fields progress is being made—at this moment £36,000,000 
worth of accommodation is under construction—but there will be 
a serious shortage for years to come. The size of classes is smaller, 
bui not appreciably smaller, than in 1939—32.9 against 33.6. No 
class should contain more than 30 children, and it will be all the 
better if we can ever get down to 25. As to teachers, they have 
had, to the number of 35,000, to be produced under emergency 
schemes which are now coming to an end, and the results may be 
claimed to have been quite as satisfactory as could be hoped. Now 
normal training courses will begin to meet the need. The first claim 
on available resources is the primary school. Priority should begin at 
the bottom, for without good grounding in the primary school the 
secondary school never has a fair chance. To that extent the primary 
school is, paradoxically, more important than the university. The 
university, at any rate, is better able to look after itself. Thanks to the 
Act of 1944, which has no serious enemies anywhere, we have a 
better integrated system of education than ever before in our history. 
But it is still capable of great improvement, and some of the 
improvements are ruled out for the present on financial grounds, 
Everything depends, therefore, on wise decisions of the Ministry, 
with some guidance from Parliament, on the priorities practicable 
within the limits of existing resources. 


Dirty Work at the Docks 

Whether the chief ingredient in the continuing dock strike is 
malignity or madness may be matter for argument. But all the odds 
are on the former. The Minister of Labour at any rate has made 
no attempt to conceal his convictions as to the influence behind the 
strike. The whole thing originated in a dispute between two 
Canadian unions, with which unions in this country have nothing 
to do, and the Canadian union with which British unions have most 
in common is dead against the promoters of the strike. The strikers 
are, of course, only a minority of the dockers in the Port of London, 
but they have succeeded in holding up the unloading of 95 ships, 
many of them carrying perishable commodities. Now, as a corollary 
to the folly this end, there are threats that American and Canadian 
unions will boycott British ships at New York and Montreal as a 
reprisal for the refusal to handle Canadian ships in the Thames. The 
Government’s decision to use the Services to unload perishable 
cargoes will be universally approved.and no further measures the 
Minister of Labour may deem it wise to take are likely to be 
questioned. Under present conditions the strikers, not one per cent. 
of whom could give a reasoned explanation for their action, are 
nothing less than traitors to the country. 


New Broom in Syria 

Colonel Husni Zaim has now been in power in Syria for four 
months, and much the same energy which he showed in carrying 
out his coup d’état has gone into the work of consolidation. He has 
secured his election as President of the Republic and has seen to it 
that his term of office is extended to seven years and backed by a 
popular referendum. A new constitution is promised shortly, and in 
the meantime the President enjoys legislative as well as executive 
power, supported by a Cabinet of his choosing. Perhaps to emphasise 
the military backing, which is still the mainstay of the new régime, 
the Colonel has achieved the rank of Field-Marshal, hitherto unknown 
in the Syrian Army. These are the formalities of power. The real 
strength of the régime is harder to assess, but the indications are 
that the people of Syria are still inclined to hope for great things 
from it. Opposition, when it develops, will probably come from 
the landowning class, which enjoyed the favour of the deposed 
President, Shukri Quwatli, and from the religious leaders, who are 
bound to be uneasy at the radicalism of the new programme. Votes 
have been given to women, and although only certain of the better 
educated classes are in fact eligible the step is a revolutionary one 
which no other Middle Eastern ruler since Ataturk has attempted. 
Ihe President, again following in the footsteps of Ataturk, has had 
the courage to attack the Conservatives in an even more sensitive 
point ; he has laid hands on the wealth of the Wagf—the religious 
endowments in which so much land and property in the Middle 
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East is‘wrapped up. There can be no doubt that these departures 
from the old order are generally popular, and that if any of the 
theoretical benefits anticipated are in fact passed on to the hard- 
pressed men and women of Syria they will not complain of the 
political illiberalism of the government... Nor will they WOITY at 
the deterioration which has taken place in the relations between 
Syria and her nearest neighbours—Iraq, Lebanon and Transjordan, 
They are being taught that Syria is to emerge as the ruling State 
of the Middle East, and that the measure of her success may be 
gauged, among other things, by the jealousy she arouses. 


Blockade on the China Coast 


The twenty-eighth anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese 
Communist Party produced a restatement of its aims from its leader. 
Mao Tse-tung affirmed once more his loyalty to the Soviet bloc and 
his hostility to the “ imperialist” Powers. He also said that China 
must industrialise herself. This has been said, and indeed on a 
small, sporadic scale attempted, before ; and the capital equipment 
which has made possible a limited advance has, except for a 
few minor installations in Sinkiang, come in every case from the 
“imperialists.” Even the sternest ideology is in the end less rigid 
than economic facts, and in the long run the Chinese Communists 
will have to modify either their industrial ambitions or their inter- 
national antipathies. They cannot, except on paper, retain both. 
Their enemies, meanwhile, have emerged more or less accidentally 
from a state of complete impotence to play a card which, though it 
cannot further the bankrupt Nationalist cause, is increasing the 
Communists’ troubles in the Yangtse Valley and gravely jeopardising 
the position of the foreign trading community in Shanghai. The 
Nationalist blockade, directed from Formosa, may not be very 
efficient, but it has closed the port of Shanghai. Wages there, which 
have trebled since March, are pegged to the steadily rising price of 
rice. Communist regulations make it illegal to dismiss employees, 
even if there is no work for them to do, and labour is enforcing its 
increasingly exigent demands by the threat of mob-violence. This 
means that foreign firms have to bear the same overheads while 
business is stagnant as when it was brisk. The rate of exchange is 
an artificial one, and the drain on the resources of British firms is 
estimated at a quarter of a million sterling a month. This situation 
would be somewhat alleviated by the lifting of the blockade but, 
although there is some dispute about its technical legality, the 
chances of persuading the Generalissimo to refrain from firing the 
last shot in his locker are negligible. It is a bad outlook for 
Shanghai. 


Western Defence Rehearsal 

1] peace-time manoeuvres, particularly these at the end of a great 
war, suffer from a certain degree of unreality; the air and naval 
exercises over Britain and in the Atlantic of the last fortnight have 
been no exception. On the credit side they have enabled units of 
France, Holland and Belgium (and, in the case of exercise “ Foil,” 
squadrons of the U.S.A.A.F.) to work side by side with those of 
Great Britain, and the problems of integration which have as a 
result had to be worked out are probably in themselves sufficient 
to justify the manoeuvres in the eyes of the Western Chiefs of Staff. 
The Air Forces of the Western Powers, it is true, have a useful 
record of war-time co-operation on which to build, but the navies, 
with their naturally prickly pride of independence reinforced by 
some unhappy memories of enforced war-time collaboration, must 
have learned a number of lessons from their first essay in unified 
operations since the signing of the Atlantic Pact. The most valuable 
of these lessons will be technical improvements—in communications 
and interception, for example—and therefore not much is likely to be 
heard of them. On the debit side there is the inevitable failure of 
the manoeuvres to give either those who take part in them or those 
who read about them anything approaching a true picture of condi- 
tions in a future war. The air battles over the North Sea and the 
submarine-hunting in the Bay of Biscay belong to a pre-jet and 
pre-atomic age. Jet aircraft certainly played a part in “ Foil,” but 
so did Lancasters and even Wellingtons. There was, as far as it is 
possible to judge, no attempt to simulate either the scope or the 
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resources of modern war. This, of course, is largely because modern 
war involves the civilian population as much as the regular forces, 
which means not only that the home defences were not tested, but 
also that the technical branches, particularly of: the Air Forces, 
were short of trained staff which would be available to them in 


time of war. 


Drought Today, Floods Tomorrow 


Colonel Chinstrap himself could hardly show a more studied 
indifference to water than has been exhibited by the rulers of this 
country throughout its history. Almost every summer, much to 
everyone’s surprise, we have a drought; almost every winter we 
are equally astonished by the occurrence of floods. As tests both of the 
national character and of efficiency of administration these visitations 
no doubt have their value ; and the idea that it might be possible 
and would certainly be profitable to avert them is one for which the 
official mind has retained an almost invincible repugnance. Latterly, 
itis true, some groundwork has been put in hand which should make 
it possible first to survey (for we have not yet done even this) and 
eventually to control our natural resources of a vital raw material. 
The Water Act, passed in 1945, empowers the Minister of Health 
to promote and co-ordinate the proper development of water supplies 
throughout the country ; and the River Boards Bill, by unravelling 
a crazy patchwork of local authorities with aquatic responsibilities, 
makes possible a first step in the right direction. Fresh capital 
expenditure as well as over-due work on maintenance will be needed ; 
but no one who thinks for a moment of the losses, the wastage and 
the missed opportunities which we annually incur by our neglect 
of water will doubt that the money will be well spent. 


Nationalised Nonsense 

Among the nationalised industries British Electricity has managed 
to remain fairly free from criticism, except when it has broken the 
convenient obscurity in which it works to issue some more than 
usually foolish public announcement. But judging by some of the 
remarks issued from the Ministry of Labour last Tuesday, the 
organisation which produced that repulsive (and presumably 
liquidated) ménage the Switch Family Robinson is capable of 
behaving with equal disrespect for the intelligence of the public in 
other and more important fields. The electricity sub-committee of 
the National Joint Advisory Council makes certain recommendations 
for the reduction of peak demand during the coming winter of 
1949-50, and certain comments on the use of a higher domestic 
tariff during the past winter of 1948-49. The recommendations are 
reasonable. The comments are damning. If British Electricity had 
accepted the higher winter tariff for the purpose of demonstrating 
its absurdity it could not have done it more thoroughly. The central 
purpose of discriminating tariffs is to even out demand throughout 
the twenty-four hours, so as to make it unnecessary to carry expensive 
capacity which is only employed at peak hours. To this end the 
higher tariff made no difference whatever, since it applied all round 
the clock. Indeed it may have deterred a few domestic users from 
using current during the off-peak hours when demand, far from 
being unwelcome at the power-stations, is a positive help in spreading 
of overhead costs. But the really remarkable thing is that British 
Electricity must have known this from the start. When the electricity 
sub-committee of the National Joint Advisory Council pointed out 
that the effect of the higher tariff on peak demand was negligible, it 
can hardly have surprised British Electricity. So why has this farce 
been gone through—at the expense of the domestic consumers ? It 
would be possible to conclude from the behaviour of British Elec- 
tricity that it is more concerned to increase capacity until all con- 
ceivable demands, whether reasonable or not, can be met, than it is 
to supply electricity at the lowest possible cost. 

This week a new feature, Radio notes, appears on our “Con- 
temporary Arts” pages. It is contributed by Lionel Hale, who 
by hus universally recognised competence in this field will strengthen 
still further the group of critics—Peter Fleming on the theatre, - 
Virginia Graham on current films, Martin Cooper on music—who 
long lent distinction to this section of the Spectator. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE week has been dominated by speculations as to and 

comments upon the Chancellor ot the Exchequer’s long- 

expected statement on the dollar crisis. He made it on 
Wednesday, with all the expository power which is his greatest 
asset. Mr. Eden immediately characterised it as “very grave,” and 
nobody except Mr. Platts-Mills tried to exploit it for party ends. 
The statement itself gave only the background. What it will mean 
to the ordinary citizen was not stated, and apparently will not be 
until the Conference of Empire Finance Ministers is over. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison miscalculated the temper of the House when 
he tried to limit the debate which must follow to one day—and 
that one provided by His Majesty’s Opposition. His references to 
limitation of time, by which he was understood to indicate the 
approach of August Bank Holiday, underrated Members’ sense of 
duty. 

* 7 . * 

The first two days of the week were occupied by “ Supply Days” 
on the two great social subjects of Housing and Education. But 
the debates themselves were as contrasting, and partly for that 
reason, as the personalities of the Members at the head of the two 
Departments of State concerned. Monday’s Debate on Housing 
was permeated by the personality of Mr. Bevan, even though one 
of the major causes of high feeling was his absence from the Chamber 
during most of the debate. He replied in his most ebullient style 
for some 50 minutes to the opening speech of Mr. Walter Elliot, 
who had opened the debate. But he missed hearing many speakers, 
including Mr. Ernest Marples. This was a pity, since Mr. Marples 
is not only a man who has made his way in the world as a builder 
but is, also, on this subject, better informed than anyone else in 
the House. The matter came to a head when Mr. Derek Walker- 
Smith was winding up for the Opposition. Mr. Walter Elliot 
intervened to point out the Minister’s absence during the wind-up 
speech on the vote for his Department. A Government Whip was 
seen to hurry out, and a few moments later, to tumultuous but 
ironical cheering, Mr. Bevan entered the Chamber. He immediately 
rose, but his unusually clumsily expressed declaration that he was 
under no obligation to be in the House, and that he wouldn’t in 
future listen to a back-bencher did nothing to appease the Opposition 
or to encourage his own side. After this effervescence Mr. Blenkin- 
sop, Mr. Bevan’s Parliamentary Secretary, wound up competently for 
the Government. 

- * * * 

Tuesday’s Education Debate was very different. Mr. Tomlinson, 
a Minister of Education who left school at 12, is a standing example 
of the fact that he who drives fat cattle need not himself be fat. 
His speech was full of good sense, and there was a pleasing touch 
of originality about his substitution of the three Cs, competence, 
curiosity and conscience, for the traditional three Rs. Mr. Butler, 
who spoke later with his usual authority, defined the objectives of 
our educational system as being the provision of the best brains 
to serve the country, the stressing of the dignity of work, and the 
development of right character. 

* * * 

Question Time has been much concerned with the industrial 
situation. Mr. Isaacs has been punctilious in making regular 
statements, but until Wednesday there was no hint of action by the 
Government. The House was plainly irritated by the strenuous 
efforts of one or two Members of the Labour Independent Group 
to justify the unjustifiable. In deference to their leader, Mr. Pritt, 
this group, is becoming increasingly known as “ the Pritties.” 

* * * * 

An agreeable exchange was on the subject of the wearing of 
swords by Army Officers. Mr. Michael Stewart, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, has a quick mind, and he deflated 
Mr. Fernyhough’s sarcastic reference to bows and arrows by saying 
his military experience did not go back so far as that. Colonel 
Gomme-Duncan, who as a member of the Royal Company of 
Archers should know, concluded the matter by pointing our that a 
good bow and arrow cost more than a sword. J. A. B.-C. 
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THE CRISIS 


EDNESDAY’S statement by the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer on the dollar position certainly did some- 

thing to produce reassurance. The dollar drain has not 
approached the furious rate of August, 1947, and is unlikely to 
do so. The conversations with Mr. Snyder of the United States 
Treasury and Mr. Abbott, the Canadian Minister of Finance, 
this week and the Commonwealth Finance Ministers next week 
will help to keep the exchange situation under control. But a 
permanent solution is not assured, however determined the 
Chancellor may be, or however accommodating Mr. Snyder may 
be. In any case reassurance achieved through some patched-up 
arrangement of the exchanges would have no solid and permanent 
basis. Exchange control is neither a new nor a very reliable device. 
Concentration on it has produced the worst impediment to the 
understanding of the present economic difficulties, which is the 
assumption that there is something completely new about them. 
Among the factors responsible for the existing confusion in the 
public mind is the desperate bid which has been made in the Press 
to explain all the complexities of the monetary negotiations which 
have come to a head in the past fortnight. What we have been 
witnessing during the past few weeks is a struggle to stave off by 
mere jugglery the sudden advance of a crisis which arises from 
fundamental contradictions within the European economy. Con- 
centration on the passes made by the jugglers merely distracts 
attention from the real problem. There are other handicaps to 
understanding. There is the common unwillingness to pay 
attention to economic questions until they become too unpleasant 
to be ignored. There is the refusal of persons who should know 
better to believe their ears when they are told unpleasant truths—a 
refusal which was strikingly demonstrated in the hostile incredulity 
with which the rank and file of the Labour Party received the 
Chancellor’s budget speech three months ago, and which has been 
repeated again and again in the subsequent demands of trade 
unionists for more wages. It is reprehensible ignorance of this kind 
which has reduced the British economy to a condition in which 
every difficulty leads to a crisis. 

There is no key to the understanding of our immediate troubles 
except through a restatement of fundamentals. The industries of 
Great Britain are producing too little at too high a cost. In other 
words we are not working hard enough or intelligently enough. 
These shortcomings are particularly marked in contrast with the 
industries of the United States, where efficiency is higher than 
anywhere else in the world. This fact explains the persistence of 
what is known as the dollar problem. American goods are more 
cheaply produced than ours, so that buyers throughout the world 
are anxious to get dollars in order to buy them while sellers 
throughout the world are finding it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete with the American sellers. The full force of this situation 
has not been felt in Europe, because the Americans, partly in- 
fluenced by the fact that they escaped the full impact of war on 
their own soil, have generously doled out dollars to their less 
fortunate allies. All this is trite. But it is the central and 
fundamental truth. The situation in which Europe keeps going 
on American aid is unstable. It must come to an end one day. 
But—such is the common capacity for ignoring economic truth— 
no adequate preparation has been made against that day, so that, 
when its approach is accelerated by a recession from the long 
boom in the United States and the prices offered by Americans for 
imported raw materials begin to fall off, Europe in general, and 
Great Britain in particular, is thrown into confusion. Once again 
the fundamentals are lost to sight at the very time when it is most 
necessary to see them clearly. 
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AS BEFORE 


Yet somehow the fog must be dispelled. No solution lies in those 
three much discussed devices, bilateralism, transferability and 
convertibility, Bilateralism, the arrangement under which sterling 
credits may only be spent within the sterling area, is restrictive 
in itself, is recognised to be temporary, and can no longer be 
retained unmodified now that prices in many selling countries 
are lower than they are in Great Britain. Transferability. the 
arrangement whereby holders of sterling credits may transfer 
them to other countries instead of spending them direct in the 
sterling area, is now to be allowed, within limits laid down in 
the agreement concluded in Paris last week. But the pressure 
is still towards convertibility—the right to convert sterling credits 
or any other credits into other currencies, and in particular into 
the universally coveted dollars. This is the point towards which 
Great Britain is being steadily pushed. But since, if that point 
were reached tomorrow, the demand for dollars and gold in 
return for sterling credits (or “ drawing rights ”) would inevitably 
drain off the whole British reserve, the pressure must be 
resisted. The only way to do that in the short run is to compli- 
cate still further the tangled web of exchange controls, and that 
is being done. It is a miserable spectacle, involving as it does the 
application of the most subtle financial skill to mere procrastination. 
But for the time being it must be borne. We have somehow to 
hold back the tide of dollar competition until our own costs have 
been reduced to a competitive level. 

That brings us back once again to the all-too-familiar phrases 
of British dollar policy which the Chancellor was bound to trot 
out once more on Wednesday. The standstill arrangement which 
he announced, under which dollar purchases will be held down for 
at least three months, is only the legislative expression of an 
already existing necessity. The British people have been told 
before that they must reduce purchases from the dollar area— 
which means lower consumption—and increase sales to the dollar 
area—which means harder work. But this time they must suit the 
action to the word. Both Government and Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion recognise this need. The trouble is that the direct connection 
between work done and benefits received has been lost in a 
welter of State services, so that the ordinary worker can no longer 
perceive any relationship between what he earns and what he 
gets. Hence the persistent blind demand for wage increases which 
the country simply cannot afford. It may be that this movement 
has gone so far that nothing but stark disaster will bring back the 
sense of reality. But, even if that happened, the work of putting 
British industry on to an efficient basis would still remain to be 
done, and an atmosphere of disaster is not the right one in which 
to apply the complex and often delicate technical remedies which 
are required. 

There is still a fair chance, of course, that the worst will be 
averted once more, by a combination of financial ingenuity and 
American good will. In that case the chance of ultimate recovery 
will depend entirely on the effectiveness with which the lessons 
of the present crisis have been learned. If the workers hold 
fast to the immediate need to reduce dollar purchases and increase 
dollar sales then the day is bound to come when we can buy and 
sell what we like where we like. It is essential to remember that 
the call to a greater effort now is not a call to misery for ever. We 
would only be doomed to permanent poverty if this were in fact 
a poor country in natural resources, in industrial equipment and 
in the strength and skill of the working force. And it is nothing 
of the sort. We have everything necessary for the achievement 
of prosperity, except the will to make one more effort—the will te 
stop demanding new benefits and get on with the work of deploying 
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existing resources to the maximum advantage. The’ world will 
pot suddenly become a completely comfortable or completely 
reasonable place. But it is still possible for Britain to live in 
it and live moderately well. 

There is no reason to go on to the conclusion that the crisis is a 
blessing in disguise. It is not even a new crisis. It is the same 
old problem presenting itself once more, and the obvious answers 
have been passed over so often before that there is no guarantee 
that they will be willingly recognised this time. The warning 
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voice of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been ignored before, 
and he himself always manages to except from his strictures 
the Government—the most persistent and reckless of all the 
spenders. He did it again on Wednesday. And if each trade 
unionist follows his lead, and decides that everyone must make 
sacrifices except himself, then the crisis will be back with us again 
in a very short time. But the chance to postpone it for ever 
undoubtedly exists. We shall soon see whether the opportunity 
will be taken. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ARELY has a Ministerial statement been looked forward to 
with more anxious anticipation than that made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday afternoon. 

And rarely, it may be added, has a statement created more varied 
impressions, The estimate of the situation was, superficially at any 
rate, less depressing than had been expected. Sir Stafford wanted, no 
doubt, to counteract the effect of a few pessimistic predictions in the 
Press ; at points, therefore, he perhaps rather over-emphasised the 
more encouraging aspects of the outlook—as, for example, the relative 
stability in Western Europe in July, 1949, as compared with the 
relative chaos in 1947. In actual fact the passage in his speech 
which he most conspicuously stressed physically was the warning 
of the effect any attempt to force up personal incomes—which, he 
subsequently explained to mean incomes of all ranges, dividends, 
salaries and wages—must have on the national economy. But 
between certain. passages of the speech itself, and certain passages and 
certain external events, there was a sinister and ironical incom- 
patibility. We stood immovably by our policy of full employment 
Sir Stafford affirmed—but we should have to restrict rigorously 
purchases of raw materials (? cotton) on which employment depends. 
The utmost productivity and a resolute avoidance of all stoppages, 
the Chancellor insisted, was the essential condition of salvation ; 
and five minutes later the Minister of Labour was at the box stating 
that the situation at the docks had got worse and the Services were 
to be called in to unload perishable cargoes. The Chancellor was 
no doubt restricted by consideration of his discussions next week 
with the Commonwealth Ministers and Mr, Snyder. They will 
lay a further burden on shoulders already carrying a burden going 
almost beyond the capacity of human physique. And there is no 
other comparable pair of shouiders available. 
* * * * 


The Festival of Britain may be all very well, but the amount of 
Money to be spent on it is getting alarming. And when it comes 
to the conversion of Battersea Park into Festival Pleasure Gardens 
two different questions arise—one financial and one aesthetic. 
On the financial side I need only quote an answer given in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, to the effect that the estimated 
expenditure on this conversion is £770,000, some part of which will 
be borne by the L.C.C. On the aesthetic side the very large question 
arises, whether Battersea Park should be other than what it is. It is 
one of London’s most peaceful and delightful open spaces, just where 
such an amenity is most needed. The public will presumably be 
excluded from parts of it throughout the duration of the Festival of 
Britain and for a long period of preparation before restoration after- 
wards. And the restoration, in any complete form at any rate, is 
problematic. During the war a “ temporary building ” was erected in 
this park to house a children’s nursery. The L.C.C, gave public assur- 
ances that the building would be removed after the war; but of 
course it is still there—one more example of the impregnability of the 
Status quo. The Festival Garden will, of course, be something 
Purely artificial. ‘he charm of Battersea Park is that so much of 
it is essentially natural. The sordid section of the south bank of the 
Thames devoted to the Festival will no doubt be improved by its 
advent. There is very litt!e reason to think Battersea Park would be. 

~ a * * 

Books are clearly a matter of individual taste, and probably every- 
one who reads the list of the best twenty-three books in the English 
langu submitted to U.N.E.S.C.O. as suitable 


age (down to 1900), to be 


for universal translation, would want to make some change or other 
in it. My own comments are, of course, purely personal. I am 
interested in the inclusion of Scott’s Heart of Midlothian and George 
Eliot's Middlemarch, because I once heard Archbishop Lang 
say he thought those were the finest novels in the English language 
I make bold to differ. I would put above either, and above David 
Copperfield and Wuthering Heights, both of which figure in this 
list, Thackeray’s Esmond ; but Thackeray is not here at all. Poetry 
raises other questions. Is poetry really translatable into another 
language ? Keats, for example, is here. But what is the Ode to a 
Nightingale going to be like in German? But, assuming poetry, 
should Burns and Wordsworth be here, and not Tennyson or 
Byron? Is The Prelude, which is specifically mentioned, great 
art, except in selected passages ? Poets, in fact, get eight places out 
of twenty-three. No popular verdict would give them that, but it 
is not, admittedly, a popular verdict that is being sought here. To 
comment on omissions—I have already commented on two or three— 
would be an exercise both endless and thankless ; I will only observe 
that a good many people, though not I myself, would want to sez 
The Cloister and the Hearth. It has the merit of lending itself well 
to translation. 
* * * * 

Time & Tide made last week what I am bound to say seemed to me 
a very unconvincing reply to the Manchester Guardian’s just criticism 
of its action (and The Economist’s) in publishing a review of 
Mr. Churchill’s Their Finest Hour three days before the agreed 
date, and in consequence a week before the Spectator and the New 
Statesman, which stuck to the rules, did. It is disturbing to find 
journals of this standing so ready to secure themselves an advantage 
over their contemporaries by disregarding an understanding which 
in the long run it is to everyone’s advantage—authors’, publishers’ 
reviewers’ and the public’s—to honour. 

7 * x x 

It is a pity that the general public should hear so little of the 
occasional acidities which contribute astringency to the debate in the 
House of Commons. There are points about these few observations 
culled in the course of the debate on Housing on Monday: 

Col. Elliot: “ Will the hon. and learned Gentlemen accept my 
assurance —” 

Mr. Pritt: “No, I will not. I am not giving way any more. 
Sit down.” 

Col. Elliot: “The hon, and learned member cannot take it.” 

Mr. Pritt: “I shall take it from a grown man, not from a 
mouse.” 

Col. Elliot: “ The hon. and learned Gentleman’s party leaderc- 
ship has gone to his head.” 

Mr. Pritt: “It would be simpler if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had a head into which anything could go.” 

The legal profession, of course, does not always rise to such heights. 
* * * * 

The Varsity cricket match is, I believe, dealt with on a later page 
of this issue, and by a much more talented pen than mine. I will 
therefore confine myself here to a mere record of fact. Some ten 
days ago I was discussing the prospects of the match with three 
leading members of the Cambridge XI. “We shall win,” one of 
them affirmed judicially, “at §.15 on Tuesday evening.” They 
actually won at 6.15. In the circumstances I am not disposed to 
count the odd hour against him. JANUS. 











DON’T SHOOT THE PIANISTS 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

FTEN enough in the last few weeks Mr. Truman has been 
offered an opportunity to damn the dilatory Congress, 
which is now so far behind with its work and so disinclined 
to hurry itself that the Fair Deal, as promised by the President during 
the election campaign of last autumn, has begun to look like a mirage. 
In particular it has begun to look like that to a good many of those 
who never wanted to see it anyway. Encouragement to the President 
to cut loose with a good, hearty oath in the Missouri manner is 
generously offered at nearly every White House Press conference 
nowadays by one or more of the attendant newspapermen. “Come 
on Harry,” they sometimes seem to be saying. “Give ’em both 
barrels! Knock their ears back! Paste ‘em good!” The corre- 
spondents who regularly question Mr. Truman in the oval room at 
the White House are men of experience and considerable political 
verve, and nobody needs to explain to them the news value of a 
knock-down fight between the Executive branch and the Legislative 

branch of the United States Government. 

But Mr. Truman turns down almost every chance to abuse 
Congress. Instead he usually says that he fully expects ultimate 
passage of the legislation he has proposed. He studiously sows the 
seed of amity. Often he leaves the impression that his relations 
with Congress are akin to those of two old school chums who 
have lived all their lives on neighbouring farms. The truth lies 
somewhere between the sunny optimism of the beaming President 
and the all-is-lost pessimism of some of the political writers. The 
prospects of complete enactment of several of the major proposals in 
the Fair Deal programme—notably the health insurance scheme, 
extended social security, public housing and education plans, and 
the provisions to secure equality of opportunity for negroes—do 
not look good. But if it were easy for a President to translate into 
immediate effectiveness the programme he advanced during an 
election the United States would be a very different country—and 
probably a very much less stable country. 

It is not difficult to draw a picture of the United States Congress 
—any Congress, of any political shade—that makes the Legislative 
branch of the Government look like a bumbling, self-important, 
ignorant, time-wasting institution maintaining a perpetual grip on 
the throat of progress. This is, indeed, one of the popular pictures 
of Congress in the United States itself, a conception nourished 
day by day by a good deal of writing and some first-rate cartooning. 
There are Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
who look and sound like burlesques of legislators in their more 
regrettable moments; and there are times when the Senate and 
the House, on inspection from the Press Gallery or from any of the 
public galleries, must grievously disturb an honest man _ with 
democratic idealism in his soul. On not infrequent occasions the 
appearance of both houses is in alarming contrast with the view 
customarily presented by news-reels and feature films, which are 
almost always concerned with Congress in its moments of high 
drama. Many a chicken-farmer in Cornwall, many a shop-girl in 
Northumberland, must be familiar by now with the sight of the 
Speaker’s rostrum, the semi-circular tiers of seats, the pile-carpeted 
floors and the galleries and stencilled walls so reminiscent of a 
prosperous North-country Nonconformist church. But a President 
delivering his address on the State of the Nation, or a Hollywood 
actor in the réle of Senator, is to be seen operating in a crowded 
chamber, silent and attentive or swept by enthusiastic applause. 
The movie cameras are not there to record the more numerous 
occasions when the floor of the chamber is nine-tenths empty and 
the stencilled walls reflect the voice of a single, unutterably tedious 
and sometimes egocentric Congressman or Senator who is talking 
for the record. 

Wild and silly things are sometimes said by members of Congress, 
in and out of the Capitol. It is true, as often alleged, that some of 
the investigations staged by Congressional committees are dubious 
affairs—that a man may be called before one of these committees 
to face some unjustified charge which he will never be able to refute 
with enough detail and perspective to restore himself in the public 
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esteem ; that any amateur in Congress is given authority to Pillo 
a professional who knows a thousand times better what he js talking 


about than his inquisitor does. It is true that members of Congress 
in the past have shown themselves sufficiently susceptible to 
pressure of one kind and another to make it worth while for some- 
thing like 1,500 persons or organisations, representing special 
interests which are often demonstrably in conflict with the national 
interest, to maintain “ lobbies ” in Washington. 

Some of the lobbies (like the real-estate Or property-owners’ lobby 
which has lately put up an astonishing performance in the largely 
successful effort to secure the removal of rent-controls) are notorious : 
others are working more quietly to influence legislation in favour 
of such esoteric interests as “ mental hygiene ” groups, brush-makers 
cleaners and dyers, prohibition advocates, insurance companies, 
cotton-planters and American Indians. It is true, too, that candi- 
dates for Congress occasionally use strange and undignified devices 
to secure election. When they have been elected they often devote 
a great deal of their time to pursuing rewards and privileges for their 
home States or districts with the principal idea of securing re. 
election. They make long, windy speeches about the need for 
economy, and then vote public funds for purposes which it is some- 
times difficult or impossible to justify except in terms of naked 
self-interest. All these things are true ; and anyone who may be 
beni upon making out a case against Congress, its practices and 
its personalities can collect a portfolio of gaudy evidence. But it js 
not the whole story. 

The ninety-six members of the Senate and the 435 members of 
the House of Representatives are a reasonably accurate reflection 
of the millions in the forty-eight States who have voted for them— 
and, if it comes to that, they are littke removed in the essentials 
of character from those who voted against them too. The people 
in this as in other democracies get just about the sort of Congress 
they deserve. Americans are inclined to reward with their votes 
candidates in whom they perceive, or think they perceive, qualities 
they value in their friends and neighbours—good humour, the 
capacity to be entertaining, the instinct for “ right thinking ” (mean- 
ing thinking that conforms with what most other people think, 
whether such thinking is in accord with the facts or not), bluffness, 
heartiness and friendliness—rather than the qualities which could 
be expected to produce perfect legislators, such as intellectual pene- 
tration, disinterestedness, the instinct for logic, tolerance, fairness. 

Thus the men and women in Congress (there are eight women 
in the House, one in the Senate) generally behave as most of their 
constituents behave. Their constituents are a very widely varied 
host, covering a continent, as different in some ways as Norwegians 
are different from Spaniards ; but there are common denominators. 
How would most of their constituents behave ? They would do 
their best; they would be concerned with appearances, and they 
would put up as good a front as possible, often trying to sound 
sure and confident when in fact they are doubtful and bewildered. 
They would make a good many mistakes, but they would have 
consciences, and characters, and they would have their own ways— 
good, indifferent or bad—of meeting the strains and stresses of 
their jobs. The strains and stresses of a Senator’s or a Congress- 
man’s job are considerable. The most severe, as it seems to me, 
must be the constant strain of trying to reconcile the interests of 
the nation as a whole with the interests of the State or district 
which has returned the member to office and which can and will eject 
him from office if it thinks he is doing less than he could to enrich 
or otherwise advantage it. By the nature of things national] interesis 
must often be in sharp conflict with local interests, and iv still 
sharper conflict with the interests of some of the “ special interest 
groups ” back home which often control votes the member needs 
if he is to keep his job. And there must be superimposed on these 
interests the interests of a political party. 

From the moment when he starts to campaign for office a Senator 
or a Congressman is thus under pressure from different sides, and 
the pressures mount once he is installed in his office in the Capitol. 
He is apt then to find that there are so many things he ought 
to do that there is scarcely ever time to inform himself as fully 
as he should be informed on the issues he is helping to determine. 
He may get up to 1,000 letters and telegrams a day from con- 
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gituents, lobbies, cranks and time-wasters. Nine out of ten of 
them will want him to do something for them. He will have to 
keep in close touch with his party chiefs. He will be a member 
of a committee, or of more than one, and he will have to spend 
hours listening to or reading testimony on his special subjects. 
He will be expected to have read or digested the reports of com- 
mittees of which he is not a member before he votes in the chamber 
on what they recommend. Hundreds of Bills will be sent to him 
to study, and some of them he will find it impossible to under- 
stand, written as they are in the appalling travesty of English 
which the drafters of legislation employ as language. He will have 
to read newspapers, exchange cordial or other conversation with 
a dozen or more visitors a day, dictate letters, perhaps send out 
questionnaires to the voters; and, if he wants to keep his head 
above the dreaded waters of anonymity, he will have to keep on 
making speeches—in the chamber, on the radio, on platforms and 
behind luncheon- and dinner-tables. 

If some of the members are ignorant or prejudiced who can 
wonder > You could argue that the perfect democracy would choose 
its legislators more carefully, would not subject them to such strains 
as these, would encourage them to wider and deeper knowledge. But 
you could also argue and with more warmth—or at least I could— 
that, clumsy and slow and wasteful as the American system is, there 
is an immense comfort to be found in it. In return for its ineffi- 
ciencies, its occasional stupidities and its constant fuss and fury it 
offers something of such importance and value as to dwarf all other 
considerations. 

It offers the sprawling, vigorous, untidy host of American voters 
the maximum assurance that they will not be betrayed behind their 
backs into subservience to any all-powerful junta in Washington. 
It offers them the best guarantee it has been possible to devise 
against the possibility that the United States might unintentionally 
slide ino totalitarianism. These things the people know by an 
instinct ; and this same instinct informs ex-Senator Harry S$. Truman, 
the President of the United States. He may not be a universal 
genius, but he is a good American, and any good American knows 
that if the people were called upon to decide an irreconcilable 
quarre! between a President and the Congress there could be only 
For safety’s sake the Congress would have to prevail. 


OUR VISITORS 


By PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN 


one result. 


T is nearly a hundred years since the great Boston wit, Tom 

Appleton, said that “good Americans, when they die, go to 

Paris.” They still do, without waiting for dismissal from this 
sinful world. But we have many reasons for wishing, and some for 
hoping, that more and more will come to London, to Edinburgh, 
to Bath and Stratford, to Oxford and St. Andrews—and even to 
Glasgow and Birmingham and other great cities where so many 
millions of us live. There are more grounds than one for wanting more 
Americans to visit Britain. One was put a few weeks ago, with 
possibly unmannerly candour, by the paper which announced that 
a ship loaded with “ dollar-spenders ” had just docked. It would 
be silly to pretend that the thought that our visitors will help to 
bridge the dollar gap does not enter our minds. But it is worth 
noting that, dollars apart, we have every interest in encouraging 
visitors from the country to which we are so closely bound, and on 
the steadiness and justice of whose opinion of us so much in the 
next few years may depend. 

But we shall also do well to think of our economic situation, and 
we might begin by thinking of our tourist industry as a dollar- 
earner rather than of American visitors as dollar-spenders. It is 
not only more polite, but it is an attitude which will help us so 
to conduct ourselves as to induce our visitors to spend, to think 
they have got their money’s worth—and to come back. Now it is 
also wise to admit that we have not yet developed the automatic 
attention to the presumed wishes and fancies of the foreign tourist 
that is second nature in Switzerland or Italy or in some parts of 
France. And this is a handicap. There is only too visible an attempt 
to be a littke more complacent than the facts justify. We are told, 
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rightly, that many thousands of Americans will visit us, and many 
thousands more would like to. But the reported reasons for this 
tourist popularity of Britain deserve examination. For they are not 
as a rule strictly tourist reasons. Many want to come because their 
families are of British origin ; many more want to revisit the country 
they knew in the war; and some want to see Stratford or other 
shrines made familiar by English literature These three classes, 
between them, make a handsome total. But what is missing is the 
tourist who wants to come to Southport or Brighton as he wants 
to go to Cannes or Atlantic City, who wants to see London as he 
wants to see Paris—for straight pleasure. And until we can attract 
the mere (or pure) tourist, we’ shall not earn as many dollars as we 
should like. 

We suffer first of all from a shortage of good hotels. Compare 
the hotel accommodation in so obvious a tourist Mecca as Oxford 
with that in an American town of the same size. Compare the 
accommodation in Glasgow or Liverpool with that in cities like 
Cleveland or Minneapolis-St. Pau!, not to talk of San Francisco or 
Los Angeles-Hollywood. There is not enough.of it. Below the first- 
class hotels there is often nothing that compares with the standard 
well-run American second-class hotel that you can find in every city 
of fifty thousand up. We have old and depressing commercial hotels 
that may once have seen better days. Their drab or even tattered 
carpets, their dingy dining-rooms, their shabby bathrooms are not 
going to make a good impression, in comparison not only with 
American hotels but with hotels of the same class and price in France 
and Holland. 

Of course, there are much better hotels, some in quite small places. 
But even they do not always meet the reasonable expectations of the 
American tourist. Look at the advertising of a great American hotel 
chain. It insists that it provides soft beds, endless hot water, masses 
of new towels. We cannot expect all the main hotels to get new 
beds, but they could do much better in the provision of towels. 
Textile-rationing has ceased, and there is a happy medium between 
the half-a-dozen towels of an American hotel and the skimpy and far 
from new towel that is sometimes all a quite expensive hotel offers 
here. Then there is service. Service in British hotels can be the 
best in the world, competent and spontaneously friendly. But it 
can be casual—and absent. The lift-boy should never be away from 
his lift, and the lifts, all of them, should be working. The porters, 
the “ bell hops,” should be on the job as vigilantly as their American 
confréres. They will have their reward ; so will the hotel. 

And now, food! A quite unnecessary handicap is imposed on 
our tourist industry by the retention of the §s. limit on meals. To 
abolish that limit is quite consistent with keeping our rationing 
system intact, and would remove the necessity for surcharges and 
other devices for getting round it—devices which Americans are 
prone to think’of as ingenious attempts to put up the price without 
providing any real equivalent in food or service. Let hotels and 
restaurants charge for what they can legally provide over the national 
minimum. Let British Railways do it, too. Let coffee be made in 
accordance with (no doubt erroneous) American prejudices, and forbid 
railway buffets to offer those dreadful messes that kill appetite 
without curing hunger. We are handicapped in comparison with 
the Continent ; we must be ; we should be. But do not let us add 
to our handicaps by insisting on a measure that was a desirable 
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moral gesture when we were besieged. 

Then there are licensing hours. This is an old horse, but it has 
to be flogged again. Americans are not so much angered as baffled 
by the complexities of our licensing laws, by the afternoon gap, by 
the variations in closing nours, by the problem of what you can 
and cannot do as a hotel guest. In our climate it is an irritant that, 
when it rains, there may be no place to hide in, no place to rest feet 
aching from museum or cathedral floors. There are tea-rooms ? 
True ; but many Americans do not like tea, and if you have to pass 
a couple of hours or so, you cannot drink tea all the time and you 
cannot sit over tea as you can sit over beer or wine or Vichy water 
For one thing it gets cold, if not absolutely poisonous. I do not 
suppose anything will be done about this, but the French café is, 
as a tourist attraction, worth one Stratford and two Stoke Poges. 
And everywhere outside London everything shuts down too early. 
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This is a great tribute to our moral character, but young Americans 
especially are accustomed to a very different society, and there is more 
night-hfe in a Kansas country town than in most British provincial 
cities. 

A very great deal has been done. The first-class sleepers in our 
expresses are quite as good as those in America, and the third-ciass 
sleepers are better than the eccommodation offered for comparable 
prices. There has been a corresponding improvement in our air 
services, marred only by the most open cadging for tips in any air- 
ports known to me. Tipping is effectually barred in America, and 
the rulers of our air services must either bar it here or make it 
plain that Socialism hasn’t changed some old feudal habits. We have 
gained a lot by the success both of the Edinburgh Festival and the 
Olympic Games. Te a great many Americans we are the most 
interesting European country ; they are curious about how we are 
faring under Labour rule. We have lots to show them, and they 
do not expect American luxury. They may even take a sympathetic 
interest in such reminders of the stone age of railway transportation 
as Liverpool Street and Bletchley. But there is lots to do still before 
we can count confidently on 

. Teceiving 
Freights every day from a new world of hope.” 
We must always remember that there is the seductress across the 
Channel to tempt those who have crossed the Atlantic—and plenty of 
rivals to Paris in America itself to keep hundreds of thousands from 
crossing the Atlantic, even to see Westminster Abbey or Ascot. 


THE DOCTORS’ REAL WORK 


By DR. MARGARET NELSON JACKSON 


URING a hot week at Harrogate the doctors have been 
discussing a year’s experience of the National Health 
Service—a not too happy birthday party. The annual repre- 

sentative meeting of the British Medical Association, which occupied 
the last week of June, was this year troubled mainly by two 
issues: the failure of the Minister of Health to give a final decision 
on remuneration, and his refusal to grant to the profession the right 
to arbitration in case of a dispute. Feeling about arbitration ran 
particularly high, and the meeting warmly supported Dr. Guy Dain 
(who has just retired from chairmanship of the association’s council) 
when he declared: “If we cannot attain complete freedom to take 
our case to arbitration we shall be compelled to come out of the 
service.” Such a drastic proposal, it is to be hoped, springs rather 
from strong feeling than from strong intention; for though the 
meeting later agreed that the association should plan to make mass 
withdrawal from the service possible at any moment, they are not 
likely to take such a step without grave cause. 

Arbitration, however, is not the simple issue it appears at first 
sight. The association’s case was set out by Sir Lionel] Whitby in a 
letter to The Times of June 20th. He explained that while the National 
Health Service (Amendment) Bill, now before Parliament, gives the 
Minister of Labour power to refer to arbitration disputes about 
remuneration or conditions of service, it does not compel him to do 
so. The B.M.A. have had some reason to hope, from previous 
Government pronouncements, that compulsory arbitration would be 
assured in the new Bill. On the face of it, it seems only just that 
disputed points should be examined independently at the request 
of either party ; and Sir Lionel pointed out that large sections of 
the workers in trade and industry enjoy the right to such compulsory 
arbitration. This is true ; but in the Civil Service, and in industries 
where the Government is the employer, this right so far applies only 
to those with incomes below those generally earned by doctors. 
The Treasury, moreover, is a closely interested party in decisions 
affecting such an expensive undertaking as the Health Service ; and 
no doubt the Government feels it would hardly be proper to submit 
to compulsory arbitration issues which may affect the country’s 
budget. Since this is the first time a profession has worked fer the 
State, however, the position should perhaps be examined freshly, not 
decided on precedent. 

Spirits were altogether lighter at the scientific meetings which 
followed. Great interest centred in the new American work, by Dr. 
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Philip Hench, on rheumatoid arthritis which has been shown to 
respond dramatically to a new extract made from the suprarenal 
gland. There has been no special reason in the past to associate 
this crippling disease with the two small glands which lie above the 
kidneys and of which we still know very little. Extracts made from 
the centre of the gland—the medulla—contain adrenaline, long known 
and used in medicine ; but active extracts from the outer layer, the 
cortex, have proved much harder to obtain. One substance, desoxy- 
corticosterone, was extracted from the cortex some years ago, and has 
proved successful in the treatment of that rare condition, Addison’s 
disease. “Compound E” or “Cortisone,” the substance which 
affects rheumatoid arthritis, differs from this, and can only be 
extracted with great difficulty and expense. At present a single 
patient can be treated for three weeks at a cost of £3,500 ; and since 
treatment must continue throughout life hopes of a universal cure 
are somewhat dashed. When cortisone has been studied more closely, 
however, it may prove possible to synthesise it in the laboratory. — 

Meanwhile the results are extraordinary ; visitors to the Inter- 
national Congress on Rheumatic Diseases, held in New York in June, 
saw films of patients grossly crippled with the disease who after 
half a dozen daily injections had Jost all their pain and much of their 
joint swelling, who rose and walked, and whose despondency had 
changed to gaiety. But when the injections were withdrawn the 
crippling returned and a deeper despondency followed the brief 
respite. An alternative substance, adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(A.C.T.H.), has been found to give exactly the same results ; this is 
derived not from the suprarenal but from the pituitary gland, and 
is thought to act by stimulating the suprarenal to produce cortisone. 
Unfortunately it is just as expensive and hard to come by. Dr. 
Donald Wilson, at the B.M.A. Section of Rheumatology, described a 
child of 11 whom he had seen treated with the A.C.T.H. in a Phila- 
delphia Hospital. In three hours all the symptoms of rheumatoid 
arthritis were relieved, and in eight hours they had disappeared and 
the child was running about; but eight days after the cessation of 
treatment the disease returned 

If, as now seems likely, rheumatoid .arthritis proves to be due to 
a glandular deficiency, it will come into the same class as diabetes. 
It may be that we are now seeing a parallel to that great moment 
when Banting and Best announced the discovery of insulin, and 
shall again watch a great change in the fate of a whole class of sick 
people. Two of the most distinguished speakers on diabetes at the 
Section of Medicine, Dr. E. P. Joslin of Boston and Dr. R. D. 
Lawrence of London, are themselves diabetics old enough to have 
experienced the extent of that change. Though the cost of insulin 
does not run into thousands, it is nevertheless quite an expensive 
business to be a diabetic. Professor R. E. Tunbridge said that if his 
patients follow their diet properly they spend some 23s. a week on 
food when other members of their family are only spending 1Ios.; 
and even an expert dietician cannot buy the diet for less than 21s. 
a week. It seems there is a fall in the deaths from diabetes during 
every period of rationing, perhaps because sugar—which diabetics 
like to eat but cannot use in the body—is cut down. 

Diabetes and rheumatoid arthritis are personal diseases: they are 
a trouble to no one but the patient. Tuberculosis has social effects 
which make it everybody’s business. Medical opinion has changed 
greatly, in the last twenty years, about the sort of life the tuberculous 
patient should lead. As Dr. F. A. H. Simmonds remarked, in the 
Section of Preventive Medicine, the birth of a child is no longer 
believed to have a devastating influence on the health of a tuberculous 
mother. According to Dr. H. J. Trenchard and others, women with 
active tuberculosis tend to get relapses after delivery, but once the 
active stage is past and the disease is quiescent, mothers seem to be 
neither better nor worse as a result of childbearing. With proper 
care the children, too, may be expected to do well. Dr. Jean Hallum, 
who had followed up 87 babies born of tuberculous mothers, found 
that a higher number than the average were born prematurely, and 
this accounted for a small rise in the death-rate among them in the 
first year of life ; but after the first year they did well. 

Nor need the tuberculous worker be ostracised in industry. Dr. 
F. R. G. Heaf, in the Section of Occupational Health, explained that 
if proper precautions are taken the tuberculous and the non- 
tuberculous can be employed together. The healthy workers must 
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ve well-nourished, have good home and working conditions, and they 
must be skin-tested to find out whether they are likely to be sus- 
ceptible or not. Many children and grown people, as Dr. Peter 
Fdwards pointed out, have lived for years at Papworth Village 
Settlement for the Tuberculous, and have never contracted the 
disease ; they have been protected by their own resistance, coupled 
with good conditions of life. It is never certain, Dr. Heaf said, that 
a tuberculous person has recovered completely, and it is never 

ssible to assess his capacity for work except by trial and error ; 
but even incurable patients can be gainfully employed, given the right 
conditions. 

The scientific sections of the association ranged widely over 
medicine ; doctors disputed with surgeons about peptic ulcers, 
gnatomists discussed the minute mechanism of muscle action, 
orthopaedic surgeons considered new methods of repairing joints, 
industrial medical officers planned better care for factory workers, 
pathologists brooded on the laboratory diagnosis of whooping-cough. 
The essential health of these deeper structures of medicine has 
sometimes been masked by the fever and constitutional disturbance 
attendant on the founding of the health service. 


RHINOS BLACK AND WHITE 
By CLELAND SCOTT 
Nairobi 

MONG the big game of Africa the nuisance-value of the black 
rhinoceros is certainly highest. This is particularly true if 
you are hunting elephant, or working on tsetse research, or 
prospecting or mining in any of the denser types of bush. Both 
black and white rhino are the most prehistoric-looking of all animals, 
and nature appears to have been niggardly when dishing out brains. 
Black rhino rush in where even fools dare not tread, and when a 
stupid animal gets panicky trouble is apt to ensue—for you. Their 
eyesight is most feeble, but their sense of hearing and smell is first- 
class. They have undoubtedly caused More bad language, if fewer 
deaths, than any other pachyderm. Nevertheless, even with black 
thino, some are agreeable enough, some very much the reverse. The 
trouble is to ascertain which the one round the next bush is going 
to be or what his snort portends. There is neither the time for, nor 

the possibility of, arguing with two tons of flustered quadruped. 

The white variety of rhino is only found in five parts of Africa— 
the Sudan, the North East Belgian Congo, French Equatorial, 
Western Uganda and Natal. White rhinos are a third as big again 
as their black cousins, with a square mouth instead of the prehensile 
lip, and with far longer horns. The two species are categorically 
called black and white, yet this is often far from accurate. The 
white are usually a rather dirty grey colour. 1 have often seen a 
ted “black” rhino that had recently wallowed in mud that was 
ed in colour. If on the other hand he has had his latest dust bath 
in grey earth, he may still be a “black” rhino. Pigmentation is of 
much less importance than the nature of the beast. The white 
rhinos’ nature appears universally angelic; they also seem more 
gregarious. I have only met those of Uganda and Natal, and all 
were far more friendly than many a bull in a field in England. I 
was once within twenty-five feet of a gaggle of three in Uganda, 
and neither I nor they had the jitters. Possibly a fine of £500 for 
shooting one in the West Nile district, even in self-defence, has had 
something to do with the sweetening of their natures. Those in 
Natal I found equally companionable. 

The black variety is very widely distributed throughout Africa. 
The majority of them inhabit country that is, from a human point 
of view, anything but pleasant. “They like really dense thorn bush, 
often of the hooked kind, beloved of tsetse fly and tick- and honey- 
birds. Legend has it that if once you fail to leave enough honey 
for the honey-bird the next time he will lead you to a peevish rhino. 
You may spot your rhino, photographically speaking, in a nice 
Piece of country, and begin a long stalk. All goes well; there is 
cover; the wind is constant; but you must get ten yards closer, 
telephoto lens and all. Then there is an ominous twittering of those 

little birds. The result is that your pleasantly somnolent 
cocks his considerable ears, and he is instantly alert, swinging 


cursed 
rhino 
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his ponderous and misshapen head. The whirr of a cine or the click 
of a still camera is not balm to ‘his nature. He may not see well, 
but he can move at a surprising pace and jink like a polo pony. 
Provided you can dodge sideways so that your scent escapes him, 
he will blunder past and snort himself off. 

Black rhino inhabit mainly two types of country, the forests of the 
mountains and arid bush country. In the former they carry longer 
and heavier horns. The reason for this is that they use their horns 
for rooting, and the soft forest loam does not wear them away as 
rapidly as does the soil of the plains. They browse more than graze, 
and consume the most unpalatable-looking thorns and twigs. The 
Ukamba couniry in Kenya held a denser rhino population than any 
in Africa, but this has been reduced by over a thousand in order 
to settle members of that tribe who have, by persistent overstocking, 
ruined their own land. Admittedly those rhino were dangerous 
and charged on sight, sound or smell of man, but for this the rhino 
cannot be blamed. From their point of view it was a case of the 
quick or the dead. The Kamba are good trackers, good hunters and 
therefore good poachers. Rhino horn has a great value in the East 
as an aphrodisiac ; consequently there is always a ready illegal market 
for it. The buyers and exporters are Indians. I say “illegal” 
because a rhino can only be shot on a special licence costing £10, 
and before you can obtain this you must possess a “full” game 
licence, costing £75 for a visitor and £7 tos. for a resident. The 
upper reaches of the Tsavo River meander through part of the 7,000- 
square-mile big Kenya national park, and the rhino on either side 
of the river might almost be thought to be two different species, 
so unlike are their natures. Those on the east bank closer to the 
Ukamba reserve are unpleasant, those on the west most reasonable. 
I have been mining for months on the west side, and have only once 
been badly scared by rhino when our large noses were less than 
twelve feet apart for far too many heart-palpitating seconds. As a 
rule a little judicious hand-clapping or shouting causes them to 
return whence they came or veer off, 

During the mating season cow rhino more than avenge any slights 
suffered by the female sex in general. At this time the bull looks 
extremely self-conscious, and during the “ walking-out ” stage goes 
off and dusts himself before returning to his chosen lady. She often 
prods him far from gently while she squeals loudly. A few days 
later the same male can be observed looking somewhat exhausted 
and considerably scarred ; after being served the cow charges fast 
and furiously, and he seems merely “to take it.” He dare not seek 
safety in permanent flight in case some more virile bull appears on 
the scene, and so his pugnacious mate revenges her sex in general. 
Rhino calves make delightful pets, but cannot be shut up in a pen 
and left alone. If this is done they pine and die. This seems 
peculiar, since rhino are not gregarious and are most unfriendly on the 
whole where humanity is concerned. If you have a rhino for a pet 
you must either engage a native child to amuse it, or let it become 
one of the family. I met one at tea in a house on the outskirts of 
Nairobi. It wandered in, very carefully avoiding trays and tables, 
and came to rest next to me. It wanted its back scratched. I obliged, 
and when satisfied it meandered out again. Unfortunately if rhinos 
are caught very young, before they are eating, the chances of rearing 
them are very poor, owing to the seeming impossibility of getting the 
correct milk mixture. Surprisingly, their skins are most delicate, 
and they are prone to horrible sores which prove fatal. 

In the Hluhluwe game reserve in Natal there are a number of 
black rhino and a few white ; both are extremely good-natured. In 
that reserve one is allowed out of one’s car provided one is accom- 
panied by a native ranger. Yet far more visitors go to the Kruge 
Park. The reason is that there are no lions at Hluhluwe reserve. 
There is, however, one old bull there with horns that rival those 
of any white, but he blotted the rhino copybook slightly a few months 
before I was there. A visitor found him just inside the reserve, 
but, instead of going up to the rondavels and collecting a guide as 
one should, decided to ease his itching camera-finger, thereby hreak- 
ing rules before he started. He set up his camera on a tripod—no 
camera movement for him—while the rhino got steadily nearer. 
Perhaps it was a noisy type of camera ; perhaps the beast was allergic 
to tripods ; anyhow he upset tripod and man, and damaged one of the 


latter’s legs considerably. 
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THE VARSITY MATCH 


XFORD had beaten the New Zealanders. They had even 
beaten Yorkshire. Cambridge, after a slow start, had run 
into top form. Everything suggested that this Varsity 

cricket match would be the best for years. By the end of the second 
day I was sure it would be the worst. 

There was nothing wrong with the crowd. The Varsity match 

crowd always was a good one, the small boys in their school caps, 
equalling their pocket money against the price of ginger-beer, the 
undergraduates, nearly broke after a summer term, the working 
graduates turning up from the City in bowler hats and umbrellas 
after 5 p.m., the Colonial Service on leave, the parsons in force, 
especially on the Monday when Sunday’s sermon is a thing of the 
past and not, until Thursday, a thing of the future. It was a leisurely, 
happy, comradely crowd, with friend meeting friend after years 
of parting, and the schoolmasters groping feebly in the faces of 
grown men for the children they once knew and loved. 
' ‘There were only two changes—one a bad one. At the entrance 
10 Lord’s, by the Grace gates, there was actually a man selling 
“favours.” “ Wear the colours of the winning team! ” he said as he 
shoved dark or light blue in your face. The fellow was obviously a 
cad. His total receipts, while I watched, were half-a-dozen haughty 
stares and twenty embarrassed giggles. The other change was good. 
Before the war the friends you expected and sought were the friends 
you had made in the then oddly narrow community of a “ university.” 
But this week there was no narrowness about the crowd. There was 
that “long stream of gnat’s spit” whose six-foot-four inches I had 
Jast seen curled asleep in a locker of a destroyer. He had seeped up 
to Lord’s from the Bank of England. And there was Angus, putting 
jn a spell at Lord’s before going on night-shift at the gasworks. The 
air was still full of greetings. But the “Do you remembers? ” called 
back, not a closed shop, but the wide-open unselfconscious fellowship 
of wartime. No, there was nothing wrong with the crowd. 

There was nothing wrong with the day. The sunshine poured 
down upon bare heads and shirt-sleeved bodies and the breeze kept 
us cool. There was nothing wrong with Lord’s. There never is. 
She is the Queen of cricket grounds, just as Old Trafford is the King, 
Bramal! Lane the Jack of Diamonds and the Oval the two of clubs. 
She had a parched and thirsty look, and yet was still gracious with 
her trees whose greenness even a drought cannot sere and her Tavern 
whose humanity even Eton and Harrow cannot quench. No, there 
was nothing wrong with Lord’s. The only thing wrong was the 
cricket. On Saturday Cambridge, uneventfully but effectively, had 
scored 339 runs. They scored 20 more on the Monday by methods 
which were equally effective but more eventful. Thereafter, Oxford 
batted ; and the suffering was terrible. 

I know it is marvellous to bat unbeaten through the whole of an 
innings at Lord’s. I couldn’t do it, now or ever, even if my side got 
out for twelve—and Oxford, in the course of an epoch, did make 
169. But if I am sent a full pitch, at least I'll have a go at it, 
whereas Hofmeyr played it back to the bowler if it was straight, or 
made no shot at all if it was off the wicket. He and the other Oxford 
batsmen got plenty of full pitches. Wait, for example, bowled to a 
plan. He sent down five bad balls which, in good club cricket, would 
cost him twenty runs, but which, in this match, seemed likely to send 
Hofmeyr to sleep. Then he bowled a snorter, which Hofmeyr treated 
with no more and no less respect than he had accorded the previous 
“If you can keep your head when all 
.’ you may be a man. But 


half-volleys and full-tosses. 
about you others are losing theirs 
you also be a terrible bore. 

Oxford (Hofmeyr 64 not out) followed on 190 runs behind ; and, 
‘tbless me, with an hour’s batting before we could go home, there was 
Hoymeyr again, at least as large as life. In these sixty minutes he 
and his partner Boobbyer scraped thirty-odd runs without being 
beaten. And they did right. What mattered to their side at this stage 
of the evening was not that runs should be scored, but that wickets 
should remain intact. It was therefore the more surprising that 
the Oxford opening pair, while not trying scoring strokes, should 
yisk throwing away their wickets by running risky singles, or that 


may 
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the Cambridge bowlers should persistently bowl wide of the off 
stump. 

But Tuesday made up for all. On that day Hofmeyr no: merely 
functioned. He gave pleasure—against a Cambridge bowling which 
really attacked and Cambridge fielding which was no longer shoddy, 
Even better, Winn, Van Ryneveld and Carr batted exquisitely, and 
at 2.35, with only five wickets down, the 190 deficit was wiped away, 
But within ten minutes Kardar was beautifully caught by Doggart 
and Van Ryneveld was snapped at the wicket by Popplewell. I was 
202 (or 12 ahead) for 7 and 3 hours and 40 minutes to go. Then the 
last three Oxford wickets put on 110 runs. 

First there was Whitcombe. He is so tall that I should be surprised 
if he ever saw 6 ft. 4 ins. again. But, perhaps because he thinks 
his great height an unsporting advantage, he grasps his bat some- 
where near the splice and further, just before the ball is delivered, 
bends his knees. Despite these concessions to his opponents he 
scored 47 beautiful, flowing runs while wicket-keeper Campbell 
claimed sixteen. Campbell left at 3.40—fifty-six runs on, two hours 
and fifty minutes to go, two wickets to fall. It’s all over we said 
as Chesterton came up. Chesterton at once began to bat like a 
number one and flatly refused to allow Whitcombe to farm the 
bowling. ‘Together they put on 35 runs in 25 minutes ; but when 
Whitcombe was |.b.w. we really did think it was the end. 

The wife of a famous Lancashire Number Eleven batsman once 
rang up Old Trafford. “Can I speak to my husband ?” she asked, 
“ Sorry. He’s just gone in .o bat.” “ Okay,” she said. “Ill hang on.” 
With the same sublime confidence in the ineptitude of all Number 
Elevens, the Lord’s ground-staff took one look at Wrigley and made 
for their equipment. Two got their hands on the shafts of the 
roller, another got his broom, the fourth picked up a bucket and the 
fifth—perhaps because weeds had grown during Hofmeyr’s innings— 
picked up a gardening basket. After about ten minutes they put 
all these things down again and thereafter watched the play through 
crevices in the sight screen. 

There is nothing, nothing in all the cricket world, that a crowd 
loves to see so much as a couple of tail-enders setting about the star 
bowling of their opponents. Every ball stopped gets a clap, every 
run a cheer. A boundary brings tumult. If the runs are scored 
between the legs, if a drive to the off results in a neat leg glance, 
good. But if the batsman does what both Wrigley and Chesterton 
did, and suddenly produces immaculate off drives which Hution 
could not have bettered, then all, indeed, is right with the world. 
For thirty-eight priceless minutes, in which they scored 41 priceless 
runs, this pair stayed together. And when they were beaten at last, 
they received what in cricket passes for an ovation. 

So there we were. Nintey-five minutes to go. 133 runs to get. 
I could not work it out exactly but it looked like 14 runs needed every 
10 minutes. I ruled a piece of paper into 9} spaces each representing 
ten minutes, to see just how far behind the clock these Cambridge 
fellows would fall. As it turned out, I did not need the Jast one 
and a half spaces, for Cambridge scored their 133 runs in 78 minutes. 

Dewes and Morris came out to bat against Wrigley, who, stil 
dazzled by the brilliance of his own batting, bowled two wides. 
When he got things straighter, Morris hit him for four, all run. 
In the first ten minutes, Dewes and Morris had exactly the neces- 
sary 14 runs. Then Chesterton came on for Whitcombe. Dewes 
hit his first ball for four. His second balll Dewes hit for four. There 
were two more runs off the fourth, two leg byes off the sixth. After 
the second ten minutes, the score was 38, Dewes and Morris were 
provoking overthrows by cheeky and brilliant short runs. 

Morris was beautifully stumped at §7 (scored in thirty minutes). 
The next thirty-two minutes were “slow.” Only 53 runs were 
scored. And then with thirty-five minutes left for play, Carr bowled 
for the first time in the match. Stevenson blocked his first ball. 
Stevenson blocked his second ball. Stevenson lifted his third ball, 
first bounce, over the rails. Stevenson scored a single off his fourth 
ball. Of his fifth, with 18 needed for victory, Dewes was caught at 
the wicket and as he walked home, the scorched earth of Lord’s 
turned green again in his honour. There was nothing wrong with 
Tuesday—except the result. Cambridge won.’ That is bad. 
Cambridge thoroughly deserved to win. That is unbearable. 
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COLLEGE AND INDUSTRY 


By B. R. O. BELL (Keble College, Oxford) 


HE autumn of 1946 saw the main influx ot war-service under- 

graduates into our universities; the summer of 1949 will 

see most of them go down. Not all of them, for ex- 
Servicemen have been coming up every term as their release falls 
due. But those who served for the greater part of the war are now 
facing—or being faced with—the problem of how and where they 
can best make their personal contribution to society in an unhappy 
post-war world. It is not particularly surprising that many are 
finding the decision of their future career not an easy one. What- 
ever the state of the world, it is always an essentially personal problem, 
most easily solved, perhaps, by those gifted with a strong sense of 
vocation for the Church, teaching or medicine. For the rest—and 
for the newly-graduated arts man especially—the difficulties of choice 
are enhanced, and at the same time the field is limited, by reason 
of age and experience. 

The graduate who hopes to play a part in business administration— 
and there would appear to be a growing number who feei 2 moral 
duty to enter industry in view of the country’s position—is finding 
already that very many of the firms who are prepared to take arts 
graduates regard twenty-four or twenty-five as the upper age-limit. 
This means, in effect, that men who went from school into the 
Services as volunteers at eighteen or nineteen in the years from 
1940 to 1943 are now “too old”; as are those who left their studies 
at the outbreak of war and have since returned to complete them. 
The other limitation, experience, is more easily sensed than explained. 
It will be best understood, among those who are not our contempo- 
raries, by the generation which returned to the universities after the 
First World War and felt, perhaps, much of what we feel today. 
Their outward expression of relief, joy, hope and despair appears 
to have differed from ours in form, while yet being in harmony 
with the general reaction in the country at the time. The release 
of pent-up emotion after this war soon exhausted itself. The pre- 
vailing mood of the university today—reflecting that of the country— 
is One of anxiety. 

The experience which the previous war-service generation un- 
doubtedly shares with us is one of early responsibility. This can 
be a stumbling-block for the graduate going into industry. In the 
Services what business-men refer to as “executive ability” was all 
too precious to be wasted, and human material which showed 
potential abilities of skill and leadership was trained for a vast 
variety of tasks in the shortest possible time. Our Navy, Army 
and Air Force were largely “managed” by civilians in uniform— 
often with the minimum of training and experience. Of the arts 
graduates going down this year, a great many of the ex-Servicemen 


have held commissions and reached respectable rank. They are 
used to having some amount of responsibility. Many of 
them who would be an asset to the managerial ranks of 


any business firm will drift into some other line of country 
because industry is apparently unaware of their existence and 
of their usefulness. 

From the employer’s point of view there are difficulties. The older 
man does not take kindly to starting at the bottom unless it is for 
an agreed training period. He is an economic liability for his first 
year or so, and requires a salary on which, quite frequently, he has 
to support a wife and child. At this stage it is perhaps worth asking 
how far administration or management in industry differs intrinsically 
from that in the Armed Services and in the Civil Service. The Army 
does not regard it as an ideal that every officer-candidate should 
first reach the rank of sergeant. It is, in fact, now welcoming the 
graduate direct into permanent commissioned rank. No more does 
the Civil Service expect its entrants from the universities to work 
their way up from the clerical to the administrative grade. Might 
it not be to the advantage of industry to attract more arts graduates 
from the universities and to train them as quickly as possible as 
Potential managers ? 
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American industry has for many years attracted the best products 
of American universities into its managerial ranks. The prestige 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration through- 
out the United States reflects the esteem in which it is held among 
business-men. The fierce competition for places at the school shows 
the desire among university students of all countries to train for 
management positions. The educational trend today is towards 
giving all those who can benefit from it a university education. 
The effect of this on industry may be to rob it of its supply of 
potential managers who have been entering straight from school and 
studying part-time while gaining practical working experience. On 
the other hand, as is pointed out in an interesting article in last 
month’s issue of The Times Review of Industry, the demand for 
sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds from industry may well—given some 
graduate unemployment—dissuade them from a university career in 
favour of a safe job with prospects. 
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Graduate unemployment is no myth. Apparently the Appoint- 
ments Department of the Ministry of Labour expects that in the 
course of the next few years about 1,500 arts graduates a year will 
be unplaceable unless more fields are open to them. To say the 
least, this is an unhappy comment on our attitude towards higher 
education. Do we regard a university-trained man as some sort of 
freak creature too “ academic” to be any use among practical men ? 
If so, how far is this attitude justified ? It is difficult, while still 
within the university, to see one’s contemporaries with the eye of 
an employer. As far as this is possible, though, I should have 
thought that a good proportion of them would be better at whatever 
they do because of their time in the university ; a small number 
will be just as bad as they would have been—in spite of it. Most 
men have widened their intellectual horizon, increased their interests, 
and learned to think more deeply in their university years. Surely 
these qualities arg called for, today more than ever, in all walks 
of life. 

If industry is prepared to use these qualities, recognising that, in 
the last analysis, management is the handling of human problems, 
how is it to fit the arts graduate into its staff structure? The 
science graduate—be his honours ne’er so dim—is wooed on all 
sides. Is the arts graduate so much less useful ? In the short run, 
it must be admitted, the answer is probably, yes. In the longer 
run he may well become the key member of the firm. The success 
of the firm in the modern social and economic background would 
seem to depend largely on the abilities of its general manager. What 
are the qualities demanded of a man in that position? Primarily, 
I would suggest, a capacity for leadership, combined with personal 
integrity, intellectual honesty, breadth of vision, and powers of 
synthesis. The essential requirements are high personal qualities 
and experience of handling human problems and situations. Might 
not much of the talent for this task be found among arts graduates— 
men who have read the humanities and studied the problem of man 
in society through the minds of the great thinkers of the past ; and 
have been thereby stimulated to think on human problems them- 
selves ? Could not these men, after careful selection, be trained by 
the general manager as his assistant, gradually being given responsi- 
bility ? As Service experience showed, it is surprising how quickly 
an intelligent man can learn to handle new facts in strange sur- 
roundings. 


Clearly not all arts graduates seeking a business career are fitted 
fur the responsibilities of general management. Many are of an 
obviously unsuitable temperament. But even among these there are 
many who could prove their worth in accountancy, company secre- 
taryship, purchasing, advertising, market research and sales, as well 
as in other business activities. British industry needs the best talent 
it can get if this country is to become economically viable. Increased 
productivity, in the short run at least, can come only from increased 
efficiency. This truth is realised in our older universities as in our 
new, and industry has its aspirants. In addition to an anxiety over 
present troubles, there is also a determination to shape the future ; 
and faith is not absent.. The undergraduate lives in no ivory tower 
in these days—which may not be an entirely good thing. The older 
man, however, is more aware of his capabilities and limitations ; 
he has already rubbed shoulders with the world outside. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. ROBERT BIRLEY, speaking last week to an assembly of 
faculties at University College, expressed regret that we 
no longer conceived of education as something transcend- 

ing national barriers. In the Middle Ages it was thought quite natural 
that a student of one country should attend the university of another 
But once the Reformation came to split the unity oi Christendom 
and to create a whole series of iron curtains across the face of Europe, 
this happy habit of the interchange of culture was interrupted and 
eventually lost. Mr. Birley advocates a return to the old system 
and looks forward to the dav when Oxford and Cambridge will be 
flooded with Iycéens from Lille or Ghent and when our English 
boys, on completing their fourth year at a national boarding school, 
will be shipped across the water to Lausanne or Gottingen. It is 
indeed evident that if European union is to become a reality it will 
be essential to create among the younger generation a more inter- 
national frame of mind. Conferences, assemblies and formulas can 
do much to provide institutional machinery for this wide and difficult 
union ; but if the new concept is to achieve true vitality it will be 
essential to provide the pyramid, not with an apex only, but also with 
a base. Much has already been done in the past fifty years to 
organise the interchange both of students and teachers. Many 
English and American boys have benefited from the system of 
exchange scholarships, and in each country today there are young 
men and women who have really learnt to understand the complex 
prejudices and traditions of the other branch of the English-speaking 
world. The great scheme devised by Cecil Rhodes has in the last 
half-century proved an unquestionable success. It is, for instance, a 
most heartening fact that an astonishingly high proportion of the 
young Germans who came to Oxford as Rhodes scholars never forgot 
or repudiated the principles of liberalism which they imbibed while 
in England. Some of them, such as Albrecht Bernstorff, paid for 
their convictions with their lives. 


*. . * * 


The main difficulty, of course, is that of language. It is a com- 
paratively simple thing for a boy from Boston High School to finish 
off at Trinity, or for a boy from Marlborough to go to Princeton. 
But the English public school boy who finishes his education at 
Montpelier, or the French lycéen who spends a year at Cambridge, 
is so handicapped by his ignorance of the language that he may 
be unable to learn anything else at all. In the Middle Ages, when 
Latin was the common tongue of all cultured people, this difficulty 
did not prove insurmountable. Erasmus or Dr. Augustin would 
find himself immediately at home in any combination room and 
our English scholars could travel across Europe without encountering 
among their fellows any serious linguistic barriers. It was not only 
that they were able to converse colloquially in Latin; it was also 
that the Church maintained throughout Christendom a_ wide 
uniformity of pronunciation. There are very few people today in 
any country who can speak Latin as a living language; even if 
those have possessed that capacity, their accent would render their 
words incomprehensible to Continental scholars. I have long since 
discovered that it is a mistake, when addressing French audiences or 
conversing with French men of letters, to introduce even the most 
hackneyed Latin tag. Excudent alii, I will remark lightly, but 
appositely, when discussing the degraded standard of our London 
Statues ; a twitch of agonised incomprehension will distort the face 
of my interlocutor. No, it is wiser to avoid Latin quotations when 
on the Continent, and I doubt whether even Professor Bowra could 
make a foreigner understand his Greek. 


* * * * 


] agree with Mr. Robert Birley that it is agreeable to picture 
Erasmus at Oxford, discussing the Epistle to the Ephesians with 
John Colet, and in a Latin in which there was no trace of either a 
Gouda or a London accent. It is agreeable also to picture our young 
students embarking at Margate for Leyden or Padua with the certainty 


that on arrival they would immediately be able to understand the 
lectures which they heard. The more sceptical among ys may 
doubt whether it was always quite so simple as that. A tense look 
may well from time to time have twitched in John Colet’s face and 
he may have been obliged sometimes to ask Erasmus to repeat more 
slowly what he had just said. And although Erasmus may have 
understood most of what John Colet had to say about the Pauline 
epistles, he certainly failed entirely to comprehend the official at the 
Dover Customs. The student on his way to Padua must also have 
found his Latin of small use to him when coping with the douaniers 
of Dunkirk. The path that led to Padua in those days was not 
strewn with roses all the way. There must have been difficulties 
over exchange ; difficulties in passing through the Customs those 
twenty books bound in black and red comprising the works of 
Aristotle and Epictetus ; and much distressing incomprehension on 
the part of unlettered ostlers and innkeepers. All was well, we may 
hope, when eventually he arrived at Padua, to find himslf among 
his own “ nation,” and to range his books upon the shelf. But in the 
interval there must have been many weeks of bewilderment and 
loneliness when he much regretted ever having left his home, 


* + * 7 


Even today, when transport has been simplified and Customs 
officials are not as rude as they were to Erasmus, it is preferable 
for a student to know at least one foreign language before he starts, 
I should recommend him, before he actually enrols himself as a 
member of a foreign university, to spend at least three months in a 
family in order to be able at Jeast to understand the language in 
which the courses will be conducted. During the two years in which 
I was learning foreign languages upon the Continent I stayed in some 
fourteen different families in France, Germany and Italy. When I 
look back upon that lonely and arduous period, I am glad that I 
changed my families so often. It was not that my personal relations 
with those who accorded me their hospitality and their conversation 
ever became strained to breaking-point ; it was rather that I wished 
to experiment in different localities and with different accents and 
types of mind. From this variety of experience one central principle 
emerged. It is essential, especially in the earlier or formative period, 
that one should be the only English-speaking person in the house. 
It is not so much that one is tempted, if a compatriot is present, to 
revert to one’s native tongue. It is rather that an Englishman, 
although perfectly willing to stammer and stumble in a | reign 
language provided that his clumsiness is witnessed only by aliens, 
feels shame and anger if his incapacity is manifested in the presence 
of a fellow countryman. No decent Englishman ought to enjoy 
speaking French in front of another Englishman. Either he speaks 
the language less readily than his compatriot and is humiliated 
thereby, or else he speaks it better than his compatriot and experiences 
(or ought to experience) the dread of showing off. 


* * * 7 


Of all forms of human vanity that of the linguist is perhaps the 
most abhorrent. The capacity to speak a foreign language like a 
native is in most cases due to fortuitous circumstances and is no 
indication of superior mental equipment. Even the natural linguist 
(and such people exist) should recognise that his gift does not rank 
very high in the list of intellectual] abilities. He has no cause t 
vaunt. The parent who believes that it will benefit his child to be 
educated abroad is a vain or deluded parent ; he will find that the 
infant becomes a pot-plant, unable to drive healthy roots into any 
soil. Yet how useful] it is, when once the mind and character have 
been shaped in the national mould, for a young man to go off t© 
Leyden or Padua in order to acquire fresh habits of thought and 
feeling. I thus welcome Mr. Robert Birley’s advice that we should 
revert to the Middle Ages and that the universities of the West should 
exchange their pupils and their dons. 
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THE THEATRE 
By Benedick Scott. 
LivinG as they do in a rabbit-warren, it is understandable that the 
sum-dwellers of Dromnoull should be enthusiasts for one of the 
rabbit’s better-known proclivitics ; and there are times when the 
ramifications of bastardy among the dramatis personae are a little 
dificult to follow. But for all that this is not really a sordid play, 
because the author, without making any concessions to sentiment or 
even suggesting the possibility of a happy ending, handles his human 
wreckage with tolerance and pity. The texture, rather than the some- 
what shapeless structure of the play, shows a keen sense of the theatre, 
and within its documentary convention This Walking Shadow is a 
distinguished and exceedingly honest piece of work 

Its two principal characters, a prostitute and a pervert, attack 
from different flanks but with equally base motives the integrity 
of a boy who ts trying to go straight, while a chorus of crones and 
hobbledchoys keep the ring. Mr. Roddy McMillan, as a simple 
soul in peril, gives a very sincere and unaffected performance but 
neither of his assailants makes the best use of his or her opportunities 
Miss Freda Jackson’s street-walker produces the impression of being 
a little larger—and also much less Caledonian—than the mean life 
around her, and Mr. Jack Stewart, though he plays the part most 
effectively, too often struts when he surely ought to slink, so that 
the homosexual has the domineering assurance of a storm-trooper 
instead of the cat-like and insinuating demeanour of his kind. The 
minor paris are all adequately played, and Mr. Robert Mitchell’s 
production is very goed indeed 


«This Walking Shadow.” (Playhouse.) 


“The Young and Fair.” By N. Richard Nash. (St. Martin’s.) 


Wuen Macbeth exclaims, “Is this a dagger that I see before me ? 
the question, though not exactly rhetorical, is in a sense rather a 
puzzling one as far as the audience is concerned, for they cannot 
be certain that they know the answer. They, admittedly, can’t see 
anything dangling carrot-like in front of Macbeth’s nose ; but perhaps 
he can, and perhaps it is a dagger that he sees. Mr. N. Richard Nash, 
though as a dramatist he strikes one as being inferior to Shakespeare, 
does not involve us in this sort of ambiguity. When the head- 
mistress of Brook Valley Academy (a girls’ college not far from 
Boston) levels at her Personnel Director the pregnant question, “ Do 
you mean to tell me that you have campussed* Drucilla Eldridge ? ” 
we are with her all the way. We know that Drucilla’s father is one 
of the Academy’s most influential trustees and that he will be hopping 
mad when he hears that his daughter has been (as we should say) 
gated. We know that Drucilla herself is the leader of the Vigilantes, 
asort of Ku Klux Klan which bullies new girls ; that she has not 
only discovered the identity of the school kleptomaniac but has 
planted the latter’s swag on the Personnel Director’s young sister 
Patty and has suborned Patty’s room-mate, under the threat of 
revealing the, to us, rather obvious fact that she is a Jewess, to 
give false evidence against her. We know all this, and more. 

And vet for all these certitudes there lingers in our mind some 
element of doubt and wonderment. Is this an American girls’ 
school that we see before us ? It must be; the programme says 
itis. Then do the well-developed inmates of these institutions spend 
all their time either asserting democratic principles (if they are good 
girls) or planning Putsches and pogroms if they are not? And 
finally, if Mr. Nash is a reliable guide, who on earth decided that 
his highly-coloured picture of life at Brook Valley Academy was 
likely to appeal to London audiences ? When the curtain falls on 
the last act our bewilderment is almosi as great as our relief. 

A number of ladies, some talented, others not, struggle with this 
preposterous drama. They are led with great gallantry and accom- 
plishment by Miss Marie Ney and Miss Jane Baxter, and I think 
they deserve our sympathy. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Pére Tranquille.” 


” 


“The Three Musketeers.” 
(Studio One.) 

I aways shudder a little at the prospect of an American adaptation 

of a French story, because although French names and the ever 

recurring Moosoo and Madarm are bad enough on the lips of 

Englishmen, when spoken by Americans they leave irreparable scars 





(Empire). 


*Or po 


bly campused 
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on my delicate eardrums. However, although The Three Musketeers, 
that classic tale of d’Artannin’s feud with Richeloo, wounds the ear, 
it goes at such a spanking pace that one is left with no time at all to 
mourn the accent aigu. Mr. Gene Kelly could not be better suited 
to his part. He has a sword-fight every few minutes, and each one 
is a poem of a dance. His grace and quickness, his mighty leaps and 
somersaults are of such beauty that one seems to be watching a 
peculiarly exciting ballet, and I can think of no man, not even the 
late Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, so perfectly in command of his litheness. 
Incidentally, whoever arranged these fights should immediately 
become a choreographer. 

The Cardinal is played, perhaps a little ponderously, by Mr. 
Vincent Price, and Lady de Winter by Miss Lana Turner ; and if 
they both tend to exaggerate the evil in their characters it is as it 
should be. It is, in fact, thoroughly refreshing to return for a couple 
of hours to one’s youth, when black was black and white was white 
and never the twain did meet, when honour, chivalry and romantic 
love were the only things of importance. Certainly these technicolor 
musketeers yield to none in dash and vigour. With plumes waving 
and cloaks flowing out behind they ride recklessly across moonlit 
sky-lines to take battle against the King’s enemies, only to ride as 
recklessly back again on a similar ploy, leaving, thank heavens, 
remarkably little time for conversation. The director, Mr. George 
Sidney, is evidently a man of action, and he only pauses for speech 
in order to catch his breath. The equally breathless spectator can 
but follow him an epée’s length away and emerge from the fray, 
feeling somewhat foolishly, rather gay and swashbuckling. 

* * + * 

Le Pére Tranquille also deals with a war of good against evil, but 
at a very different time and in a very different way, for the incom- 
parable M. Noel Noel plays the part of an elderly orchid-grower 
who is really the leader of a resistance group in France during the 
last conflict. There is no braggadocio here, no fine gestures or 
arrogant words, but rather a quiet, a silence, a mask behind which 
the minds of simple people in a small town work to the destruction 
of their ravagers. The film belongs to the acting M. Noel Noel 
and to nobody else, for his script is a bit weak as well as being 
familiar and the other players unimpressive. He is superb. Even 
when he does not speak his face gives, as it were, a monologue, and 
this silent visage is worth going a long way to listen to. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue first week of the Cheltenham Festival brought a commendable 
selection of British contemporary music, not the high lights already 
familiar in the concert hall but more truly representative works by 
composers of all ages. The Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli 
have the discipline, the finish and the rhythmic sense particularly 
necessary for the playing of contemporary music ; and if Schumann’s 
D minor symphony lacked the poetry of German Romanticism this 
was a weakness which hardly affected their performances of British 
music, except possibly Bax’s The Tale the Pine Trees Knew. Arthur 
Benjamin’s suite for viola and piano is not really a concerto even when 
arranged for full orchestra, and its happy ingenuities were lost when 
transferred to the larger canvas. Frederick Riddle, though an 
admirably musicianly player, had not the fullness of tone or the 
brilliance of execution necessary to ensure the viola part standing 
out from the orchestral background. 

The Scherzo of Holst’s unfinished symphony was the composer’s 
last work, and, though it has his unmistakable character and wit, it 
lacks the sureness of aim and the incisiveness of his best music. It 
was interesting to see that Holst before he died was already moving 
beyond the extreme harmonic experiments of the Double Concerto. 
Hammersmith and Brook Green—and perhaps most of all the writing 
of the trio—had cleared his mental air, and the symphony which he 
never finished might have been the first large-scale work in a new 
and more classically balanced manner. 

* * 7 


The name new to most of his audiences at the Festival was that 
of Richard Arnell. This composer is in his early thirties and has 
spent most of his composing life in America, where the climate has 
obviously favoured the blossoming of his creative talent, since the 
symphony played at Cheltenham is his fourth and bears the opus 

Such prodigality is the sign of a facility which may 


number §2. 
constitute a danger but is in itself wholly good. The symphony ts 
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planned on a large scale and the material treated with a breadth 
and earnestness not very usual in our younger contemporaries. The 
orchestration is solid and effective in weight rather than variety. The 
strings and the brass, as in Bruckner bear the chief burden, and 
their eloquence is seldom interrupted. A certain feeling of strain 
aroused the suspicion that the size of the work was deceptive and 
more than the actual material would bear, and this suspicion was 
partly confirmed by a string quartet, the composer’s third, played 
by the Blech Quartet. Here the ideas and their treatment were 
better matched, the writing was easy and often distinguished and, 
although the idiom was traditional and some of the material drawn 
from a familiar stock, the composer’s personality appeared in a more 
natural guise. Not that Arnell is by nature a miniaturist. He has a 
real sense of the symphonic style. but in his fourth symphony the 
disparity between matter and manner is too great. 
* * * * 


Phyllis Tate’s concerto for saxophone and strings brought a welcome 
breath of elegant banter to the festival programme. The strings were 
treated unmistakably as an accompaniment and kept almost too much 
in their place by the conductor, though this may have avoided the 
problem of blending the tone of the saxophone. The music itself 
is a mine of these linguistic tropes with which all logicians and 
classical scholars are familiar—the zeugma, meiosis, non sequitur 
and even, perhaps, an undistributed middle. That is to say, it 
exploits effects of surprise and the musical equivalents of such 
purely verbal devices as the pun and the assonance. It is all 
done with a lightness and good humour often connected with 
the French and the only serious criticism might be that it lasted 
a little too Jong. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


RADIO 


On the Third Programme’s Hamlet week I find myself somewhat 
undecided These scattered notes on radio wil] be likely often 
to find me so.) There was never so concentrated a welter of Hamlets. 
He came not single spies, but in battalions. On Monday, “ Michael 
Innes ” combined his two capacities (scholar and writer of detective 
stories) in The Mysterious Affair at Elsinore, which was a shrewd, 
lively and witty investigation of the Danish blood-bath. On Tuesday 
came Mr. Rayner Heppenstall with the Danish Chronicles (Saxo 
Grammaticus und all that) and a spirited reconstruction of the 
original Amneth—which means “the Fool.” The Fool’s Saga deals 
with that far-from-introspective, that by-no-means-indecisive young 
man who feigned madness to escape liquidation, and was a forthright 
man with a sword both in Denmark and England. A rich mine of 
research, well and dramatically worked. On Tuesday a repeated 
broadcast of Shakespeare’s play by Mr. John Gielgud, all crystal 
clarity and honey tongue; we are never likely to hear better 
Shakespeare on the air, for radio somehow sends Mr. Gielgud back 
to those wonderfully subtle simplicities of his stage productions of 
Hamlet in the ‘twenties, when he sailed peerlessly on the waves 
of the part. Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday brought us talks by 
Mr. T. S. Gregory and Mr. John Bamborough (each warily creeping 

from new angle and with a new theory 
James Joyce’s : Usviess Discus- 





up on the innocent Hamlet n 


and a broadcasting version of 


sion” on Hamlet, The Second Best Bed. All this was richness 
indeed 

Rich, but (I suggest) indigestible. I venture to hint that the week 
bore something of the air of a summer school—lectures, and lectures, 
and discussion groups, and then more lectures, with hardly a break 
for cofiee. What puzzles me is not the product (there was a wealth 
of learning and wit, and even of Shakespeare’s own play) but the 
planning. Who really, among the B.B.C.’s listening millions, can 
devote the evenings of a week, Monday to Friday, to Hamlet—and 
then find himself faced, on Saturday night, with King Henry IV, 
Part 2? The comn 10n listener’s career would be a wreck, his 
family life < imbles, and his garder riot of weeds. This con- 
centration in one week looks happy on paper, but hopeless in the 
hom« It ca s the planner to rub his hands, but 1t ts likely to 
make the tener tear his hair. Would it not (I tentatively suggest) 
be better to plan a spread-over series—every Monday night, say, 
for five or six weeks ? The seri if were at all like this excellent 
array of individual programmes, would profit by the pauses for 
digesuo! As it was, my mind had developed a kind of hiccup, 
inaudible but painful, by Thursd 

al . * * 


Meanwhile, by way of proving the benefits of Central Administra- 
tion. Close Co-ordination, and al! the rest of it. the Home Service 
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ploughed a parallel furrow with The Merchant of Venice and a talk 
by Mr. J. Isaacs on New Light on Shakespeare. That the play was 
in a somewhat self-conscious “ radio version,” plus narrative inser. 
tions in Wardour Street English, and was only barely redeemed by 
the combination of music in Shakespeare’s lines and Miss Lydia 
Sherwood’s voice, is not to my point here ; nor do I want « linger 
on the prosiness and lack of vivacity in the talk on Shakespearian 
research. I merely record a haunting fear which I developed during 
the week that the Bard was going to crop up in Much-Binding-in-the- 
Marsh, or make a surprise appearance in the commentary on 
Wimbledon lawn tennis. . 


* . * * 


Meanwhile, the B.B.C. has an excellent idea which I very much 
hope it will prosecute. Roman Holiday took the events of the 
Ides of March, 44 B.c., and dealt with them as the Roman Broad- 
casting System would have handled them, even to the point of 
enlisting Mr. Vernon Bartlett as a “ Special Political Correspondent.” 
This idea is not new in American broadcasting; and I believe that 
during the war the schools did something on these lines to re-vivify 
history. Mr. Val Gielgud’s Roman Holiday entertainingly points 
the way to a series. How about the Wars of the Roses, with Mr. 
Streeter intervening with his warm and winning advice on horti- 
culture 2? Or the Spanish armada, with a running commentary on the 
Plymouth bowls game by Mr. John Arlott ? These flippancies apart, 
the B.B.C. has plenty of the wit and expertise that would make such 
a series both useful and entertaining. LIONEL HALE. 


THE VEIL 


Item, an alpine lake with olive-green mountains, 

No, correct olive-green to a clouded pastel. 

Item, a boat coming in from a distant village, 

Her wake like an arrow, or swallow gliding at rest. 

An eagle is poised in the blue, and a drift of snow 

Still caught in a cleft of the peak, wears a nimbus of pear). 

Catalogue this, catalogue that, and waste it: 

Detail by detail, these jewels of nature are nothing: 

Set them as here they are set, and a universe trembles, 

Breaks into leaf, flowers, shakes light and perfume, 

Lives ! And how shall I capture with pen or pencil 

Life, the creature of infinite change and surprises ? 

Better to look, to worship, silent with love, 

Watching with sightless eyes, as a spirit in prayer 

Kneels into darkness, burdened and blinded with light. 

Even so, despairing but joyous, I storé for the future, 

Riches for wonder to feed on, memory to treasure 

When time falls spent, and the shrinking environs of age 

Rob my senses, and leave my body bereft 

Of all but aged recollection, shadowing like leaves 

The sun-blaze of death, as now my vision is veiled. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 


“The Spectator’ July 7th, 1849 
THE reélection of Baron de Rothschild for the City of London was not 
uncontested ; for on Saturday night Lord John Manners accepted an 
invitation to come forward to oppose the election of a Jew by offering 


himself. On Monday the nomination took place at the Guildhall. Mr. 
Raikes Currie proposed to his brother electors, Lionel Rothschild, as a 
fir and proper person to represent them in the Commons House of 


Parliament 
hey, the peaceable citizens of London, were met together to throw 
down the gauntlet, and to pledge themselves all to ali and each to the 


other, to contest by every constitutional means the great and sacred prin- 

ple of religious liberty. “Gentlemen, we know that in this very spot— 
almost within these very precincts, age after age, men _ hat and 
tormented, and burnt each other, thinking that they did Go ervice 
because they differed in their mode of worshipping our common Father 
from those so persecuted. ‘The dark times rolled on, and at lengt} oice 


: 

was heard declaring that conscieace should be free.” Did some shallow 
sophist ask him, “ Where’s the persecution ? Have we tort 
Rothschild, mulct him, or shut up his synagogue ? *—“* No, but by your 
votes, my Lords—(Groans and hisses—“ Do away with ’em!*’)—you have 
closed up against him that path of that honourable ambition by which the 
esteem, the confidence, the universal respect of his fellow citizens, was 
but for your interference opened to Baron Rothschild.” 

Baron Rothschild was elected by 6,017 votes to 2,814 for Lord John 
Manners 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SORGHUM 


§ir,—What about sorghum? The question was prompted by Mr. St. 
George Cooper’s interesting article British Guiana Develops in the 
Spectator of April 29th (just reached us, up country in Argentina), in 
which he writes of pasture difficulties, and of low nroduction per acre of 
cattle. When the easily cultivable parts of the world were enough for 
agricultural purposes there was no point in growing sorghum, and for 
that reason it has been relatively litthe used in commercial farming 
From now on the world will have to draw its extra food from land 
more difficult to cultivate, and sorghum will be an essential basic crop. 
In spite of the fact that it is as old as Nineveh (literfily) and world-wide 
the tropical and sub-tropical belt, we are constantly 
Sorghum is a maize-like plant, with the 
rounder, the grain coming 


tribution i 
asked, “ What is sorghum? ” 
grain averaging the size of small 
F where the maize has 
varieties, ranging from kaoliang in China, durra 
where the grain is appreciated as a 


in its d 





wheat, t 


in the place its flower. The genus sorghum has 


very Jarge number of 


in Egypt, kahir cafer) in S. Africa, 
breakfa dish—mabela—to the sugar sorghums in the U.S.A. which 
give the Southern States their “ long sweetening.” Indeed, there are 


over eight million acres sown to sorghum in the U.S.A 

Sorghum flourishes under conditions of high rainfall, and yet is hardy 
and adaptable enough to resist severe drought, and will give 
It is used as a forage plant ; for grain ; 
and wall-board. ‘The 


enougn 
from one to four harvests a year. 





for svrup, and for the manufacture of brooms 
different varieties fall roughly into these classes, according to their develop 
ment towards these ends. The forage plants tend to have soft stems 


and abundant leaf; the grain sorghums a rather larger seed ; the syrup 
sorghums have a cane with a sugar content as high as 20 per cent., and 
, tough stalk 

replace alfalfa (lucerne), and the 
The foliage and grain is a first-class feed 





the industrial sorghums a ha 

The sorghums can 
sorghums can replace maize 
for cattle, pigs, turkeys and hens, and makes ensilage second to none 
The abundance of sorghums makes up for their pound to pound inferiority 
will flourish where the others 

Clearly, when it is possible 


forage grain 


to alfalfa or maize, and the fact that they 
die makes them invaluable in marginal Jand 
to plough land every year and produce over twenty bushels of maize pet 
acre, four years out of five, sorghum can be forgotten. If ene bushel 
of superior feed is preferred to ten of inferior, sorghum can be forgotten. 
But where an 


steer better than the 


acre of sorghum can produce ten bushels, it will fatten a 
same acre producing five bushels of maize, and is 


vastly superior to an acre of failed maize or scorched alfalfa and bare 
ground. Again, five bushels of maize per acre is not an economic crop ; 
but five bushels of sorghum is, because 1t can be pastured, thus avoiding 
harvest expenses. Even annual sorghums will sprout again after har- 
vesting or grazing, witn the smallest rain, and so give another chance 


Maize will not 

part of Argentina, alfalfa, 
for three to seven years, to be 
and then, 


which trave 


for production 

the central 
riantly 
th linseed, wheat or maize, 
luxurious alfalfa, cattle 
lifetume, and end 
Chis is the part of Argentina that 
quarter of the whole country 
with difficulty, except with the aid of irrigation 


that best of protein feeds, 





rotated for one or two 


once again, cattle standing 


perhaps not more than 





as some of the finest beef in the 


s heard about, bur it comprise 





Further out are lands where 


Darel yn 
alfalfa only grow where 
it is scorched out by hot summers and lack of rain, or eaten down to the 
roots by locusts in a moment that is fatal to its continued existence 
This marginal land, shading into desert, is up against a 
alfalfa 
solution in the 
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pasture provien 


which cannot be solved by 


has found a 


hum plant, and we thiat 





Argentina 
its develop 


tha must De very mucli anead of other yUNtries in t 
men Sorghum, like any other plant, has us difficulties, and to mee 
them special machinery, special rotations and methods have been devised 
Furthermore, a perennial sorghur Columbu yrass, S. Almumn—has 
deer -veloped Ch tteresting, as a perennial crop has enorm 

ad , in economy over an annua Many thousands of acres 

th ‘ed have been sown during the last fis jrought year tl 

ma 1! lands, and bids fair to do for them what alfalfa has done to 
the le ca zone. Dist hitherto looked upon as semi-deset 
a roducing 1 milk and fat cattle. It has also been found tha 
whe - rainfall | ver 30 inches it is possidbie to sow without plou yi 
ing wided ft seed has son ver and defence against animals fo is 
firs vo months of its hie his is useful in uncleared land it 
Question of aititud may be a limiting factor, th sugh temperature 1s of 
prim onsideration In Acgentina sorghum has been sown up to 
1,500 feet Yours tauhtully A. I aad E. M. p& LEDESMA 
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THE EDITOR 


NAZI OFFICIALS IN GERMANY 


Sir,—I have read the article in the Spectator of June 4th, A K.R.O 
Retrospect, and would like to make a few comments. I myself was ia @ 
concentration camp and belonged to no branch of the Nazi Party. It is 
not my intention to discuss Mr. Pelham Wright’s article in detail, but 
one at least of his statements must not go uncontradicted. He says that 
it is almost impossible to find competent trained officials untainted by 
National Socialism. ‘That is a view that I must emphatically challenge 
Mr. Pelham Wright is a victim of a Nazi theory which has survived 
Germany’s defeat. 

After the capitulation I myself was head of a town with about 25,000 
inhabitants. On political grounds the Administration of the Land removed 
me from office ; today there is an active Nazi in my place. Almost all the 
people in official positions in the town who were put in after my removal 
were former Nazis. It is the same picture in the Kreis. The Landrat 
S.A. man and the Kreisdirector a Nazi. To complain to the 
was useless. The representative of the British Military Govern- 
that ail had and therefors 
were unnecessary, ‘ 
w-sufferers from Hitler’s concentration 
men who sull adhere 
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was an 
K.R.O 
me 


been denazified 


said these people 





complaints 
I share the opinion of my fell! 
camps that incapable people have become officials 
to National Socialism. The capable people among those from concentra- 
tion camps are lying in the street and mostly unemployed. As a result 
of the British occupation policy our early trust in the British after 
Germany’s surrender has now disappeared. May I add that I am no 
Communist and wish nothing from you. I only wish to say that it is 
precisely the officials of the Britsh Military Government who have been 
receiving our reports on the National Socialist contamination of the 
British Zone.—Yours faithfully, GEORG R. H. BECKMANN. 
24b Husum, Lornsenstr. 35. Germany (British Zone). 


TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


' 
Sik,—Like your correspondent, Sir Howard Kelly, I have not had 
Monsignor Ronald Knox’s version of the Bible in my hands. But if the 
example he gives from the closing words of the Book of Judges be typical 
it does not tend to remove an old man’s suspicion and dislike of all the 
modern versions. The passage does not mean that in “ Israel’s iron age” 
folk acted conscientiously, but that they did as they pleased! And why 
in the name of common sense found a “ modern version” on the Vulgate, 
which is itself a translation, and too much influenced by a very bad 
translation, namely, the Septuagint, the “ howlers ” of which on occasions 
Dr. Moffatt’s version has achieved a popularity which one is 
inclined to doubt that it deserves. It is largely an indifferent paraphrase, 
English of it third-rate. Fancy anyone. saying that the good 
“mounted ” the wounded man “on his own steed”! Was 
The A.V. rendering exactly fits the original, just as today 
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Samaritan 





it a war-horse ? 





any countryman speaks of his horse, mule or donkey as a “ beast.” But 
we are entitled to deliberately challenge the often reputed assertion t 
he A.V. is to any great extent unintelligible to the ordinary reader today, 
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Let us instance the parable of the Prodigal Son or the story of 
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fitting ” for “ meet” in verse 32, it is hard to see how the 


we read 
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rendering can be further improved. Perhaps we might read “ besought 
him” in verse 28. The same word is so rendered in Romans XII. 1. 
Of course there is a good deal in the Bible which no version could make 
intelligible to anyone not acquainted with the manners, modes of thought 
and history of days long gone by. But why not produce for the benefit 
of the ordinary reader a very modest revision of the A.V. removing a few 
Obvious and misleading mistakes, a few foolish and sometimes indelicate 
Jiteralisms, and, may we add, those dreary lists of names and genealogies, 
Which now mean nothing to anybody ?—Yours faithfully, 
C. S. S. ELLison, Canon. 
6 Eden Park, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 


TREE-FELLING IN GERMANY 


Sir,—The writers of the two letters published in your issues dated June 
24th and July Ist on the above subject show that the question has been 
considered in far too limited a light. May I ask if they have considered 
the following points: 

1. The war, for which Germany was responsible, has so disturbed the 
economic scene that we cannot now afford to buy oak from our traditional 
suppliers, U.S.A. and Japan, except in limited quantities from U.S.A. 

2. Our own forests have been over-cut to an extent which no German 
forester could appreciate—from 95 per cent. imported-timber users in 
1938, during the war we became about 90 per cent. native-timber users 
(Why mention droughts now?). 

3. France, like ourselves, an alleged victor, is trying to export timber 
to assist her trade balance, and she also was, and is, a timber-importing 
country. 

4. The administration of our Zone in Germany means that a strain is 
put on our dollar resources, and our dollar leakage would be worse if we 
could not obtain recompense, partly in the form of timber, as we would 
have to buy more from U.S.A. 

5. The timber consumer in this country will be only too glad to revert 
to his normal suppliers and to cease having to buy expensive log-run 
German stock, 

6. We do pay for the timber—it is not reparations. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Loewenstein-Kuster’s letter is just childish. 
Large forest reserves in the hands of a scientific people are definitely 
a serious war potential.—Yours faithfully, Joun R. Morrow. 

18 Spooner Avenue, Litherland, Liverpool, 21. 


Sir.—Your correspondent, Mr. Loewenstein-Kuster, refers to the Survey 
of Forest Resources, issued last autumn by the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. This official document contains statements and statistics which 
justify the anxiety so constantly expressed by German forestry authorities. 
The figures show that “there are no great resources of large saw-timber 
as had been supposed” (page 6). The greatly increased extent of clear 
felled areas is pointed out and the warning given that unless they are 
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“brought back to 1 per cent. within the next five years through an 
extensive planting programme serious reduction in future annual growth 
will result” (No. 3 of “Conclusions”™). Again, “the present rate of 
cutting which approaches 200 per cent. of growth cannot be maintained 
without seriously affecting the availability of timber . . . and reducing the 
annual growth. If continued many years it will result in depletion of 
larger size classes and ultimately in complete devastation of the forest 
resources ” (Conclusion 4). 

The Survey’s “Conclusions” relate to the U.S. Zone but apply even 
more strongly to the others, it being expressly stated that “the forests 
in the U.S. Zone are today in better shape than those in the other Zones.” 
The situation in the British Zone is in fact a sad commentary on the 
views of the Chairman of the Federated Home Timber Association who, 
two years ago, acttfally dismissed German anxieties (based on Statistics) 
as a case of “crocodile tears.”"—Yours, &c., 


Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey, Dorothy F. Buxton. 


THE RECORD OF MIHAILOVICH 


Sir.—May I be allowed to add a few words to Miss Elizabeth’s Wiske- 
mann’s review of Mr. Stephen Clissold’s book Whirlwind ? Mr. Clissold 
refers to the Mihailovich-Starker meeting as to a meeting between General 
Mihailovich and the Germans. It seems to me that Mr. Clissold did not 
know the statement made on oath by the U.S. Colonel Robert H. McDowell 
(who was sent on a mission to General Mihailovich in August, 1944) before 
the Commission of Inquiry of the Committee for a Fair Tria] for Draza 
Mihailovich, on June 7th, 1946. His statement reads as follows: 

“Much has been made of reports of visits to the Headquarters of 
General Mihailovich on the part of a certain Herr Starker, a German 
Foreign Office emplovee, in the fall of 1944. The following is the 
true account of this incident. German officials made a contact with the 
undersigned for the purpose of discussing the surrender of German 
forces. . . .The undersigned was instructed to listen to and transmit 
any German offer. General Mihailovich was most unwilling to have 
any contact with Germans, but agreed to Starker’s coming on the 
insistence of the undersigned. The undersigned had two interviews 
with Starker. The undersigned is convinced that this incident 
is simply an example of the effort made today to destroy the reputation 
of General Mihailovich by the distortion of facts.” 

—Yours faithfully, M. GAVRILOVIC 

President of the Serbian Peasant Party and 

Member of the former Royal Yugoslav Government in London. 

39E Emperor's Gate, S.W.7. 
Sir,—Your reviewer of Mr. Stephen Clissold’s book, Whilrwind, says that 
“fairly soon in the Yugoslav struggle it became clear that the guerrilla 
leader Draza Mihailovich . . . was not in fact seriously fighting the 
Germans because he was more hostile to the Communist-dominated 
Partisans.” Does Miss Wiskemann believe that Tito was only fighting 
the Germans and that he was no less hostile to the nationalist Mihailo- 
vich’s movement than Mihailovich was to the Communist ? Is it yet 
again necessary to underline that the “ liberation ” of Yugoslavia was then 
for Tito only a means to take power and her “ independence ™ today only 
another one to keep it ?—I have the honour, Sir, to be your obedient 
servant, K. St. PAVLOWITCH. 

11 Cottesmore Court, Stanford Road, W.8. 


THE LAST DAYS OF RUSKIN 


S1r,—While perusing the review of Derrick Leon’s book on Ruskin I was 
reminded of an anecdote which may be of interest to your readers. I 
remember hearing the late Mr. Charles T. Gatty, brother of Mrs. Juliana 
Horatio Ewing, relate that while he was staying with Ruskin towards the 
end of that author’s life, Ruskin gave him a bundle of love-letters, and 
said: “ Row out into the middle of the lake, tie a stone to them and sink 
them.” This Mr. Gatty did. 

He also said that Ruskin, when near the end of his life, was “ as mad 
as a hatter,” and used to imagine that there was some monster in the next 
room.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. H. SEYMOUR. 

145 The Long Shoot, Nuneaton. 


FRANCE AND INDO CHINA 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 17th, under the heading, “ The Bao Dai 
Experiment,” it is stated that the French, “ who have not always been well 
served in Indo-China, seem to have forfeited decisively such liking and 
respect as the inhabitants may have had for them.” This statement is both 
offensive and untrue, as anyone can testify who knows of the work accom- 
plished in Indo-China by French soldiers, administrators, doctors, teachers 
and missionaries, who transformed that unhealthy swamp, the haunt 
of pirates, into the peaceful and flourishing country it was in 1939, and 
still would be, but for Japanese and Communist sponsored trouble-makers. 
Perhaps a better knowledge, or a less partial view, of the situation would 
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help the author of the article to understand that the struggle in Indo- 
China is not a struggle between French brutality and Eastern patriotism, 
but between civilisation and banditism. And none but a superficial or 
unkind observer would construe into hatred of the French the fear 
inspired in some of the native population by the atrocious reprisals 
perpetrated by Ho Chih Minh’s gangs. 

I note that, in the same issue of the Spectator, there is a protest by a 
French correspondent against Miss Frida Stewart's letter on France’s 
home politics, a protest which I wholeheartedly support. After reading 
Miss Stewart's reply, one cannot but feel that, in the interest of Franco- 
British friendship, this not altogether candid spirit of criticism towards 
French home and colonial problems might usefully be diverted to the 
study of Britain’s own affairs.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, C. A. R. 

Aberdeen. 


MEALS IN HOTELS 


Six,—At 6.30 on a Sunday evening I booked a room at a main hotel in a 
famous cathedral city. I went on to the cathedral service, 7 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
At 8.10 I entered the hotel dining-room. A waiter came up and said 
bleakly: “Dinner is over, Sir.” I gasped in astonishment, having just 
come from the Continent, where one could get a meal at any hour of the 
day or night. The head waiter was produced, and eventually I was served 
with a cold meal, apparently as a special favour. 

This experience is hardly conducive to the present efforts to entice 
forcign visitors to our shores. If I am told it is a result of the Catering 
Act, my rejoinder is obvious: “ So much the worse for the Catering Act!” 
—Yours faithfully, A. H. Burne. 

29 Sheffield Terrace, W.8. 


LORD MILVERTON’S RESIGNATION 


Str,—Lord Milverton’s record as a colonial administrator may be all 
Janus claims (although the number of governorships held is a slightly 
ambiguous qualification), but surely Mr. Bevan’s comment is justified. 
Lord Milverton joined the Labour Party in 1948 and left it in 1949 
because of part of its 1945 programme which the Prime Minister definitely 
reaffirmed in 1947. His action in joining the Labour Party at all seem 
less those of a crusader than a band-waggoner.—Yours faithfully 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church of England, G. L. PHELPs. 
Conway Street, Birkenhead. 


FRED OR MISTER? 

Sixk,—Your readers will have noticed how differently the publicity given 
by the Daily Mail to Mr. Fred Titmus struck Janus on the one hand and 
Mr. Harold Nicolson on the other. Does not this illustrate the difference 
in the Tory and Socialist attitudes to the feelings of the individual ? 
Janus sympathetic, Mr. Nicolson contemptuous.—Yours faithfully, 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. F. B. BINNEY. 

[Janus writes: Tory ? ? ?] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is high time that one of the leading planners should tell us wh 
National Park is meant to be. The idea 1s popular, partly perhaps bec ol 
the great National Parks of the world—Yellowstone, Banff and sian at 
all, Kruger’s Park in South Africa, are centres of preservation for ne 
animals that might be harried out of existence. It is no good conceali 
the truth that British naturalists fear that our National Parks may hare 
contrary, a contradictory, influence. Easy access may destroy preservation 
I found this feeling to be very strong in Norfolk, a county inhabited by 
naturalists. One modern instance had brought this feeling to a hook 
There was found on Ranworth Broad after it was given to the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust a tern’s nest built (so to say) on a wrecked wherry 
The nest was unique in several respects. The nesting tern had found i 
new place and a new sort of site. According to the habits of the Trust, a 
few people were given access to this most charming sanctuary. One ‘of 
their first acts was to desecrate the sanctuary. The tern’s egos Were all 


taken. Since then the Broad has been closed to the loss of the public 
Is general access contpatible with nature preservation? Does the creat; m 
of a National Park mean that the area will be fatal to its denizens und 
even its flowers? Such questions are being widely asked, and with 
apprehension. 


Lifeless Waters 


The following is quoted from a “column written in anger” in the 
Express. 

“ The stream meanders round the mill-pool to the orchard. Then 
it joins the mill-tail, and together they gurgle along. 

“You wouldn’t catch many fish, but there were good ones there 
for the waiting . . . chub, roach, dace and, if you were exceptionally 
lucky, trout. 

“The orchard is still there. You can still sit at the point where 
the stream joins the mill-tail. But everything else is changed. There 
is nothing left alive in the water.” 

Neither the stream nor the district is given, though the West Country 
is suggested. I quote the passage because it describes with singular 
exactness a scene on the river Lea, very familiar to me. “ Nothing is left 
alive” in a water once very populous with fish, coarse and fine, with 
crawfish, with mayfly, with innumerable insects. The cause in one case 
appears to be a new factory; in the other it has been proved in the 
Law Courts to be the refuse from Luton town. If it were a question 
of priority the prevention. of river pollution—still in some places increasing 
—should far precede the creation of National Parks. Effluents can be quite 
easily purified ; and the task should be a legal obligation, as all confess, 


Melanistic Freaks 

Day after day in my garden we watched with interest and alarm the 
bold appearance of four pitch-black rabbits which, among other less 
desirable activities, made themselves mattresses by cutting lengths of 
grass in a patch devoted to daffodils and, therefore, uncut hay. Now we 
are generally told that melanism, like albinism, is not strictly hereditary 
It is certainly freakish, but three at any rate of these four blackamoos 
were of one litter and the parents, I think, of the ordinary hue. I 
happens that a neighbour whose garden is some three miles away has 
noticed black rabbits among visitors to her garden. How does this come 
about? Are there black breeding seasons, or is blackness increasing in 
the tribe of rabbits and becoming hereditary? There is, I fear, no siga 
that cabbages, carrots, carnations and even young rose-shoots are less 
popular with the blacks than the browns, which also increase. 


Urban Nightingales 

Many comments have been made on the multiplicity of nightingales ; 
and they have taken to entirely novel sites. One, for example, has disturbed 
the occupants of a lawyer’s office’ in the middle of the country town of 
Huntingdon, where also the blackcap has nested. That little shire wis 
almost as noisy with song as Surrey till family cares stilled the singing. 
It would be of interest to know whether the birds crossed the barrie 
of the Severn and how far north they journeyed. 


In the Garden 

One spartium junceum—that almost broom—cut clean down by frost 
has just begun to flowér and so made the broom season quite continuous 
It will be in blossom when the daintiest of the tribe, the aetna broom, 
comes out. As shrubs they are all a little difficult to keep from woody 
legginess and are not very long-lived, but no other bush more readily 
sows itself and indeed hybridises itself. It is worthwhile getting many 
sorts for the sake of these spontaneous mixtures. Even if not always 
artistic, they ace quaint, W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Berenson’s Looking Glass 


Sketch for a Self Portrait. 





By Bernard Berenson. (Constable. 10s.) 


Ir is necessary to say at once that this is not an autobiography in 
any ordinary sense of the word ; still less is it a volume of memoirs. 
Written in Italy during the last war, and finished, but for a short 
epilogue, on July 25th, 1941, it seems at first to be a reflective and 
philosophical study of the author’s long experience of his Self. 
But the reader, as he progresses, finds that it is something more and 
something less, certainly something different. It has not the com- 
pleteness and form which would entitle it to be called a philosophical 
study. No elaborate or systematised discussion of the aesthetic ol 
this scholar and connoisseur of art is to be found in it, and we should 
do the author and ourselves injustice if we were to cling to the error 
of looking in his pages for what he did not intend to put into them. 

The truth is—and it gives the book a rare vitality as soon as the 
reader grasps and responds to it—that what we are given is one side 
of a reflective conversation, Hence the gaps, the repetitions now and 
then, the almost careless abandonment of great subjects not fully 
explored. This may be disconcerting, may even be irritating, at 
the outset. One is tempted to cry out: “Oh, but you can’t go so far 
and no further! You can’t leave that in the air!” But this tendency 
to protest becomes before long a tribute to the author’s method ; it 
means only that the reader is feeling himself to be a participator in 
the conversation, and is burning to challenge it, to lead it on. 

The discursive argument, proceeding “in saltatory fashion, hop, 
skip and jump,” includes a wide range of subjects: memory, immor- 
tality, art, religion, old age, institutions, death. None of the dis- 
cussions goes far enough. Nevertheless, though the book is of:.n 
impatient and wilful, it does not leave an impression of superficiality. 
This for two principal reasons: that its subjects are the great subjects 
of man’s intellectual and spiritual experience and never those which 
commonly arise in the gossip of society ; and, secondly, that they are 
all discussed in the context of a profound and unifying idea. Mr. 
Berenson has attached to this idea a most unfortunate label. He 
speaks of it as “IT” or “ ITness "—words which, with their capital 
letters, are so deplorable as a description of mystical experience that 
a reader may be tempted, at sight ef them, to dismiss the whole book 
as charlatanry. The temptation is to be resisted. The book is the 
meditative self-examination of a scholarly and civilised mind. What 
Mr. Berenson says about his quest of the absolute, of the unifying 
idea or essence within the appearances of things, is said wisely, 
learnedly and with tranquil sincerity. 

As he looks back “on fully seventy vears,” he recalls that his 
happiest moments were those in which “I lost myself all but com- 
pletely in some instant of perfect harmony.” In childhood he 
climbed up a tree and “felt suddenly immersed in IT-ness. I did 
not call it by that name. I had no need for words. It and I were 
one.” Then, as if to prove that he need never have called it by 
that ambiguous name, he quotes Traherne: “ The corn was orient 
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and immortal wheat. ... Eternity was manifest in the light of the da 
and something infinite behind everything appeared.” It is the coma 
truth of human experience ; the truth in the light of which men may 
move a little way towards reality. That gross, neuter monosyllable 
was not needed to describe Paradise or the Golden World or the 
Kingdom that is within us. 

Bur forget the word. The idea within it and the author’s approach 
to the idea give the book its distinction. There are thousands who 
write memoirs, telling us of the successes and failures of their actions 
but how few there are who, even in old age, can assess the value of 
their own life by its separation from, or its nearness to, the Absolute 
“manifest in the light of the day.” Mr. Berenson is capable of 
this. He is very far from complaining of not having fulfilled his 
ambition. Sometimes he wonders whether to be an “expert” has 
been worth while or whether his passion for knowledge of the past 
has not too much consumed his years. But his standard of value js 
not the common standard of ambition. He is neither proclaiming 
his achievements nor wondering whether, in some other field, he 
might have won even greater fame. He is saying that, in one respect 
he feels that a part of his life has fallen short of what it might have 
been: it has fallen short to the extent that he has, so to speak, cut 
himself off from the Absolute. Therefore his self-portrait is drawn 
not in terms of achievement but, with rare directness, in terms of 
being. He is saying in effect: “ This, in my youth and now again in 
my age, I have felt myself capable of being. This other I seemingly 
became. By the distance between the two I criticise and value 
myself. Upon my power to measure that distance depends the 
justice and wisdom of my self-portraiture.” 

A book founded upon such a principle might have been a great 
spiritual autobiography. The present book is not that, partly because 
its construction is too loose, partly because it so often slackens its 
grip on its own argument, and, for want of a challenger, lets the 
theme slide away. Nevertheless Mr. Berenson has written what 
will be gratefully remembered—a serious and, in the profoundest 
sense, a civilised book. Near the end he chides himself for letting 
“the itch for transitive activities” control him. It is a good phrase ; 
for the contemporary world, obsessed by a false dilemma between 
action and escape, needs to be reminded that action may be no less 
active, and life no less vital, for being “ intransitive.” This is what 
Mr. Berenson knew in his childhood and has now rediscovered. “So 
after a fashion,” he says, “ I have attained Goethe’s promise that what 
one ardently desires when young one will realise in old age.” And 
he adds one of those regrettable sentences which damage his book: 
“TI am not far from my nirvana, I am in sight of IT.” The word 
“nirvana” confuses the issue; the word “IT” cheapens it; and 
yet the book stands, because its concern, in art and in life, is with 
ultimate realities, apprehended as one reality, to which alone the 
confusion of appearances may be referred. This ultimate is the light 
within all masterpieces and within our felicity here. It is the light 
in Bellini’s Garden and in Ilaria’s tomb. Mr. Berenson has learned 
of it from Traherne, from Pater, from the Italian masters, from his 
own experience in his tree, and now, as he tells us in his splendid 
praise of Pater, is encouraged “ to extract from the chaotic succession 
of events in the common day what is wholesome and sweet,” and is 
happy, after Pisgah sights, to return to the “ kindred points of heaven 
and home.” CHARLES Monrcan. 


Sinews of War 


British War Economy. By W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing. (London 
H.M. Stationery Office. 21s.) 

THE recent past is, in many respects, the most remote of historical 
periods. Memory of it often moulds assumptions about political 
and economic possibilities, but knowledge of it is usually fragmentary 
and incoherent. This volume, the first of a great venture, is an 
attempt to remove this disadvantage in our own case, and to make 
intelligible to the general public an important segment of the recent 
past. It is concerned largely with the diversion of resources to the 
war sector, and with the problems which arose in the process or a5 
a result. The use to which the resources were put once they had 
been absorbed into that sector, the problems of war production 
proper, will be dealt with in a separate volume by Professor Postan; 
and there is to be a general volume on problems of social policy by 
R. M. Titmuss. These will be followed by a series of detailed 
studies of specific subjects, food, shipping, &c. 

The main framework of the present work is built around the great 
strategical events of the war—Dunkirk, Pear! Harbour and Normandy 

and though, within the periods so determined, the treatment is by 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR MINISTERS 


AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
H. J. S. GUNTRIP 


The book gives an account of some of the ways in which psycho- 
logical knowledge can be used in helping men and women, by those 
who are not specialists in psychotherapy, but practical workers in 
the fields of religious and social service. The author is Psycho- 
therapist at Leeds University Department of Psychiatry and 


Lecturer in Pastoral Psychology in the Yorkshire United 
Independent College. 
Crown Sve Cloth Boards 8/6 net 


LESLIE E. COOKE 
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today. 
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as the living word of God, who alone shows us the practical, reason- 
able and joyful way o! living in God’s universe. 
Crown 8ve Cloth Boards 


ANGUS WATSON 
These forty-five short essays remind one of the pieces the late Lord 
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two wars. They are the wisdom of a brilliant man of business who 
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anxious to pass it on to others.”—The Spectator. 
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topics, the problems are examined primarily in their specific context 
in time, rather than in their purely logical relations with each other. 
Besides the merits normally claimed for the historical method, it has 
in this case the advantage that it makes it easier for the reader to fit 
his individual experiences of the period into the larger framework. 
Furthermore, the problems are examined as they were seen by the 
policy-makers and administrators at the centre, as they impinged at 
the time on the war Cabinet. One senses underlying this work a 
fundamental sympathy with the habits of mind of the administrator. 
Because of this it is entirely free from the pert cleverness after the 
event which mars some contemporary history, and its occasional 
critical judgements carry all the greater conviction. 

The years before Pearl Harbour occupy most space, because it 
was in these years that the British economy mobilised for war. By 
the end of 1941 the final division of resources between the war and 
the civilian sector had been in large measure achieved, and we were 
devoting to the former just over half of the national income. The 
speed as well as the extent of the mobilisation is the more impressive 
when one sees how astonishingly heterogeneous were the means by 
which it was effected. The Government worked through a multi- 
plicity of inducements and controls, physical and financial, touching 
the economy at widely differing points. That a system so charged 
with possibilities of confusion did achieve so much says a great deal, 
not only for the administrative ingenuity of our civil servants, but 
also for the very active sense of common purpose which inspired the 
population as a whole. 

Not the least value of such a view in perspective as Professor 
Hancock and Mrs. Gowing provide is that it enables us to see the 
pattern beneath such multiplicity of administrative devices. In so 
doing it reveals facts about the dynamics of the war economy which 
can have been fully apparent at the time to very few, even of those 
responsible for the successful working of the economy. Such a fact 
is the central place, from 1943, of man-power budgeting in the 
Cabinet’s control of the economy. Though a large, and in many ways 
the most exciting, part of the work is concerned with crises of 
importing capacity, in the end the limit to expansion was set by man- 
power, not shipping. “At the end of the war, the man-power 
budgets were the main force in determining every part of the war 
effort from the numbers of R.A.F. bombers raiding Germany to the 
size of the clothing ration.” In thus making sense of the past, this 
history helps to make sense of the present ; from this point of view 
the account of the development of the Government’s wage policy is 
particularly interesting. 

The detailed histories of individual subjects may phrase an 
emphasis differently or call for revision of the treatment of a specific 
problem. What is so impressive about the present volume is the 
sense of balance and proportion which informs the whole, the sure 
architectural strength which identifies a great historical work. Besides 
judgement and scholarship there is artistry of a very high order in all 
this. As one reads this book the individual problems come steadily 
and inevitably into view, until at last, in the mind’s eye, the whole 
landscape of the war years lies before one, coherent and intelligible. 


M. J. HABAKKUK. 
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The English Mediaeval Style 


Late Saxon and Viking Art. By T. D. Kendrick. (Methuen. 32s, 6d.) 
Mr. Kenpricx’s Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900 was published in 


1938, and was at once hailed as a classic of archaeological literatus 
and an invaluable prerequisite of any study of the beginnings of 7 
in Britain. Now, eleven years later, he has produced a continuation 
volume of the same status, scholarship and importance. In his 
earlier volume Mr. Kendrick traced the origins of Anglo-Saxon art 
in Britain and its development to the death of Alfred. In a brilliant 
analysis he regarded the history of Anglo-Saxon art as, in the main 
the recital of a conflict between two systems of aesthetics, the barbaric 
and the classical. The background of Anglo-Saxon art was the con- 
flict between the barbaric art of the La Téne Celts and the classical 
art of the Romans. As Roman power waned, so barbaric art 
flourished in England until the first classical renaissance of the 
seventh century. It was not, however, Mr. Kendrick argued, until 
the crisis of the Danish invasion in Alfred’s reign that Romanesque 
art regained a strong foothold in England, and this because, to the 
men who were building Wessex, it stood for strength, order and 
law and against the disruptive barbarism of the Danes and Vikings, 

This volume carries the story from the death of Alfred to the 
twelfth century, and describes the Late Saxon Art of the Viking 
Period and the time of the Conquest. It begins with an account 
of the paintings and drawings of the “ Winchester” manuscripts of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries—the best things in Anglo-Saxon 
art, and one of the principal glories of English mediaeval art. Mr. 
Kendrick interprets the Winchester style as, for the first time in 
the history of British art, a “just and lucid compromise between” 
the classical and barbaric traditions, “a formula revealing the united 
elegancies of both”; in fact, “the first really English thing in 
English art.” Mr. Kendrick then surveys the late Northumbrian 
and Midland crosses, and the pre-Conquest English carvings, great 
and small, that are Romanesque in manner. Late Saxon figure 
sculpture in southern England is rare; Mr. Kendrick here reduces 
the possible number of carvings by preferring a twelfth-century date 
for some of the finest works commonly called Saxon, such as the 
Romsey rood, the Langford draped rood, and the Daglingworth and 
Chichester panels. The Winterbourne Steepleton angel, which, in his 
earlier book, he thought related to Hiberno-Saxon sculpture, he 
here dates as Late Saxon, seeing in the clear-cut chin and protruding 
eyes a Norman influence. This confession of a changed view “ shows 
how little I really know about this kind of carving,” he declares 
in a characteristic footnote. While disagreeing with this disavowal 
(for if not Mr. Kendrick, then who ?) we may re-echo his plea, 
first made by O. M. Dalton in 1908, for a collection of casts of all 
the Saxon sculptures concerned. 

The invasion by the Vikings and the period of the Danish wars 
and the Danish conquest provide most interesting material for the 
archaeologist and art historian, showing the most extravagant fancies 
of barbaric art. Mr. Kendrick makes a special study of the Viking 
taste and of the interplay of the various Jellinge, Ringerrike and 
Urnes styles of Viking art with the Saxon styles. The Scandinavian 
styles made headway in England not at the point of the sword, but in 
the years after the Viking settlement when the English had regained 
the upper hand. The barbaric idiom became interesting and possible 
when it was no longer identified with the hostile and abominable 
enemies of Anglo-Saxon civilisation. Even then, the Viking style 
was allowed to do “little more than occasionally introduce a note of 
unrestful dishevelment that, by disturbing the smoother and more 
orderly English designs, has left us an easily recognisable period- 
style most appropriate to a turbulent age.” 

When, many years ago, Mr. Kendrick set out on his great task of 
describing the art of Britain from the Roman period to the twelfth 
century, he aimed that his two books, taken together, should form 
a fairly complete account of the foundations of the English mediaeval 
style. This high aim has now been splendidly and completely 
achieved. All studies of our early art for many years to come must 
take into account the achievement of this book and of its pre- 
decessor. Here is provided a complete account of the foundations 
of the English mediaeval style ; it is not only comprehensive and 
basic—the present book is illustrated with 1o1 half-tone plates and 
21 line illustrations—but it is lucid, original, vivacious and eminently 
readable. And the subject is one of great importance, for, as Mr. 
Kendrick says at the end of his book, “the significance of Saxon 
art lies not only in its great achievement, but also in the possibility 
that it remained long after its day was over a force sufficient to 
quicken the imagination of the Englishmen who were the heirs of 
the Saxons, and perhaps potent enough to guide the later artist’s 
hand.” GLyn E. DANIELS. 
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CRE ATIVE MAN and Other y Addresses 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. 
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. Streams ; 


by JOHN HILLABY 
9/6 


“©. . a winner all the way. Mr. Hillaby has written 
one of the best sporting books of recent years, by turns 
wise and witty, always vivid and flavoured with that 
fine and subtle connoisseurship which in other fields is 
the hallmark of a Bernard Darwin or a Neville Cardus. 
.-.  —News Review. 

“John Hillaby has written a book which his fellow 





sportsmen and non-fishermen, too, will enjoy.’”—-News 4 

Chronicle. Ae 
“... written in beautiful English. I am hard to Bo 

please with this sort of book, but I enjoyed this one 4 


very much. ... Within the Streams is a handsomely pro- 
duced book, and good value.”—Bernard Venables in 
the Daily Mirror 
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Sound Practical Sex Advice by 
Dr. Marie Stopes 


MARRIED LOVE 
For all contemplating marriage or recently married. 
24th Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ENDURING PASSION 


Should be read by every married couple. 
6th Edition. 7s. 6d. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 
The book for prospective parents. 
8th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

7 T FQN + in oy — 
YOUR BABY'S FIRST YEAR 
The book for young mothers. 
2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. 

WISE PARENTHOOD 
The book on how to plan your family. 
23rd Edition. 6s. 


CHANGE OF LIFE IN MEN 
AND WOMEN 
Should be read by everyone over 30. 
2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers 


PUTNAM, 42 Gt. Russell St. London, W.C.1. 
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The Natural Man 


The Journals of André Gide. Volume III. 1928-1939. Translated 
from the French and annotated by Justin O’Brien. - (Secker and 
Warburg. 30s.) 

Tuts third and last volume of the Journals take us from M. Gide’s 

fifty-ninth to his seventieth year. The recurrent theme of these pages 

is the approach of old age, 
“Wreck of body, 
Slow decay of blood, 
Testy delirium, 
Or dull decrepitude, 
Or what worse evil come 

Yet, despite M. Gide’s complaints, for the reader the evidence of 

decay is hard to find. During these years M. Gide wrote the Nouvelles 

Nourritures, Genevieve, the Essai sur Montaigne, Oedipe, Perséphone, 

Retours de 'URSS and Retouches a mon Retour de ’URSS, and 

supervised the publication of his Oeuvres Complétes. Above all, he 

wrote the pages of this Journal, which are the best possible witness of 
his continuing search and capacity for new and abundant life. 

Indeed, during these years M. Gide accomplished one of these 
periodic transformations which have so startlingly marked his career, 
so much so indeed that one might be tempted to believe he became 
a new man every ten years, did he not remain so intransigently the 
same. Yet this latest transfiguration was perhaps the most remark- 
able of all. In all his previous incarnations M. Gide remained well 
within the limits of rhat essentially European and bourgeois culture 
of which he is so brilliant a product. Indeed, one of his most marked 
characteristics has been his acute awareness of the conditions which 
combined to create him. This time, however, M. Gide tries to effect 
a total and fundamental change and to remake himself out of all 
recognition, He becomes a Communist. Surely somewhere must 
have been heard a gust of laughter from one of those ironic gods 
whom M. Gide himself has sufficiently celebrated. For the attempt 
was bound to end in failure ; but the failure was so rapid and so 
characteristic that one could hardly help thinking that the spirit of 
comedy was beginning to take a hand in M. Gide’s affairs. 

Yet however much one may smile sometimes at M. Gide’s political 
naiveté, at his painful efforts to study Marx, at his attempts to 
exercise the critical spirit in a world where criticism is more 
dangerous than the atom bomb, in the end one is left with a sense 
of greater understanding and therefore of greater respect. For his 
peculiar gifts shine only the more brightly in the alien sphere where 
he chose to exercise them. It was his concept of disinterestedness 
that drove him to a creed where all is interest ; it was his essentially 
Protestant spirit, that questions all dogmas, that made him accept 
the greatest dogma of all ; it was the Gospel and not Marx that made 
him welcome the embrace of the Grand Inquisitor. And if all this 
was the work of a generous and humanist illusion, no one could have 
been quicker than M. Gide to confess and expose his own folly. 

Thus even in his follies, and perhaps most of all in his follies, 
M. Gide remains one of the most representative writers of this 
century. He has adopted one after another, in art, in sex, in politics, 
in religion, some of the most characteristic attitudes of his age, and 
by pursuing them to extremes has brought both himself and his 
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Howard Clewes’ talent for comedy is given full play in 
this light-hearted cavort in the Kentish marshes involving 
a band of modern smugglers whose ship, by a cruel freak 
ot nature is deposited in an ancient dri l-up harbour, 
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readers to a fuller understanding of them. And if this exposes him 
to the charge of inconsistency, and one tries to find the key to the 
labyrinth of his wanderings, one may perhaps find a guide in one of 
the oddest remarks in this Journal: “I have never sought anythi 
but what was natural.” For what M. Gide has always believed is 
that what is natural is the divine, and that the divine is specifically 
human and can be understood by the exercise of human reason 
He clings to every faith that will endure the test of reason ; he rebels 
against every revelation. It is because this attitude is so spontaneous 
and fundamental in him that throughout his wanderings he has 
never ceased to command our admiration and our gratitude. 
Goronwy Regs, 


Cyrenaica and a Bedouin Order 

The Sanusi of Cyrenaica. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard (Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 25s.) 
PROFESSOR Evans-PritcHarp’s latest book tells the story of the 
making of a nation. The story started in 1841, when an Algerian 
mystic and scholar was frozen out of Mecca by the combined 
influences of the religious authorities, jealous of the success of his 
teaching, and of the Turkish Administration. He moved to Cyrenaica 
and founded there the first lodge of the Order which was to become 
the focus of the integration of the Bedouins of that country and the 
skeleton of their political structure. The author is Professor of 
Social Anthropology at Oxford, and his purpose is something more 
than to write the history of a people who happen to be front-page 
news at the moment on account of the peace-treaties. He is not 
concerned to portray the personalities round whom the events unroil 
—they are treated with scientific detachment ; no Bolivar, no Mazzini 
emerges from these pages—but he sets out to define the conditions 
under which the inter-action of the European Powers and the 
Bedouin tribal system has brought about the birth of a State and 
transformed the head of a religious order devoid of political ambitions 
into its ruler. 

In the first stage we see the expansion of the Sanusiya Order 
covering all the area from the Nile Delta to Tunisia and from the 
Mediterranean deep into the Sahara, Next it is explained how the 
Order began to develop an administrative organisation based upon 
the tribes and how the lodges of the Order grew to fulfil various 
other functions of a legal and economic nature. That this was an 
essential step is shown by the fact that the lodges of other Darwish 
Orders in Cyrenaica never became identified with the tribal system 
and remained consequently without political significance. The 
Sanusiya Order came, in fact, to be the channel through which 
relations with the Turkish Government flowed. As the author puts 
it: “The tribes provided the Order with a social system, and the 
Order gave to that system a political organisation.” 

The movement reached the height of its expansion at the turn of 
the century. Then, as the pressure of the Great Powers increased in 
Africa, the Order was hemmed into Cyrenaica. Finally the Italians 
landed, and were surprised to find that, in spite of the discord 
between the Bedouins and the Turks, they sided nevertheless with 
their fellow Muslims against the new imperialists. Four years of 
war ensued. The Italians conquered the country and attempted to 
destroy the Sanusiya, yet they had neither the strength nor the 
inducement to occupy more than the coastal areas. Where coercion 
fails bribery usually follows, and not being able to destroy the Order 
they found in it a means of coming to terms with the tribes. The 
Grand Sanusi was granted a personal allowance, and permitted a 
flag, a salute of guns and use of an official steamer. Thus, while the 
warlike action of the Italians tended to weld the tribes together 
under their spiritual leader and to turn him into a military leader, 
their attempts to make peace involved granting him political recog- 
nition and reinforcing his authority. The history is taken through 
the second Italo-Senussi war provoked by Mussolini’s colonisation 
scheme and up to the end of Italian rule in 1942. 

The problem upon which the author’s attention centres is that of 
political evolution in a situation of culture contact and the réle played 
in it by religion, and one may recall that he first approached the 
problem in a passage in his study of the Nuer of the Southern Sudan, 
where he dealt with the appearance in recent times of prophets who 
become political leaders. It is a pity that the religious aspect of the 


Sanusiya Order is dealt with only in general terms and at the begin- 
ning of the book, for one would like to know what changes have 
taken place in this respect since it became a political organisation 
The other Darwish Orders, he tells us, have tended to sh 
of their original content of mysticism in becoming socia! inst 
This, however, is a personal regret rather than a 
valuable book 
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+ THE VOICE OF 


nC |; THE PROMPTER 


Beneath the green shade ot suburban trees our toca! dramatic society 
is giving a spirited performance of the Merry Wives. The bank manager, 
witably enlarged by cushions to a Falstafhan bulk, has vanished with 
under the very jealous Master Ford, who looks 
ike the booking-clerk at the station But suddenly there 
Master Ford gazes blankly at his fellow Elizabethans, 
in amateur theatricals has the hardest part 
Then a disembodied voice comes 
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the laundry nose of 
uncommon! 
sa frighttul pause; 
which often 





the audience 
fall) turns suff with apprehension 
the missing words are heard, as u were ventriloquially, 
fom an unexpected direction, Master spectators 
o triumph 


to the rescue 
Ford recovers. the 


relax and the play goes on 


emulation of theatrical 
an official to tell us what 


How simpie might become it. mn 
technique. we had a prompter in real life: 

to say when we were tongue-tied and what co do when decisions must 
be made Some think that such an aid to easy living is already on the 
way and that we shall soon be spared the worry of decidmg (as mstance 
whom to marry, or at which holiday-camp to report for our holiday 
or what to save and where to invest it But until we are thus apotheosised 
into puppetry we must rest content with freedom. and marry whom we 
choose (if they will have us) and put our savings where we think best, 
in the primitive manner of men and women with minds of their own 


existence 
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Once a devotee of Virginian cigarettes then other 
modes cannot tempt vou. Once a devotee of 
Sobranie 40°s then the search for this or that is 
ended. In your blackest mood you know what old 
time advertisements called ‘the sovereign specific. In 
your gayest moments you have a cigarette to match. 
In the daily round vou know a smoke which puts 
rings round every snag. And in smoking so much 
better you will find that you do not need to smoke so 
much. Sobranie No. 40°s are not for chain smokers; 


they are for smokers who find that the best is in 


the long run the only real satisfaction. 





SOBRANIE ‘V/RGINIA’ No. 40 


Made by the Makers of Bafkan Sobranie at Sobranie House, London, E.C1 
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Steel takes the strain 


The dependence of British shipping upon 
British steel is plain enough. The Queen Mary is 
made of steel. So too is the salt-caked tramp. 


What matters more to you is what goes into both. 


STEEL'S SHARE IN BRITISH EXPORTS 


STEEL BUYS FOOD 








Exports of goods . stcntinginectemnmil 
made from steel are — 
twice their pre-war L : 
quantity and now | 
represent 47% of ; _ - 
our total exports. OTHER EXPORTS — EXPORTS MADE OF STEEL 
Manufactures of ~— 


British steel are playing a telling part in buying the raw 
materials and the food that we can’t ourselves supply. 


PRICES HELD DOWN 

This vital job for recovery can only be done by 
building up output and holding prices down—by a steel 
industry that, to be bald, works efficiently. That 
efficiency is established beyond question by the record 
figures of output, and it is underlined by the low cost of 
our steel—lower to-day than almost anywhere else. 
There is no substitute for efficiency. 


. Th 
When steel comes up in casual talk, “s 


steel industry's 


own £240 - million 


remember that efficiency. 
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post-war develop- 
ment plan is alread) 


well advanced. 








is serving you well 





BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Watteau and Others A Company of Anglers 


» - ~ 2 » i 7 ~~ Yo , » - PS Y - J a 
Fre per sag am ) Kighteenth Century. By Denys Sutton. tee a Sea- rrout. By H. P. Henzel. (A. and C, Black. 15s.) 
Fishing Fantasy. By J. Hughes-Parry. (Eyre and Spottiswoode 10s. 6 
IN this most scholarly book the many drawings are beautifully repro- Tight Lines. By Coombe Richards. (Home and Van Thal, 12s 6d “) 
duced, and those of the lesser-known artists especially have an Angler’s Almanac. By Wilfred Gavin Brown. (Muller. 10s. 6d ‘ 
exciting unfamiliarity. The book will be welcomed by all who love To the dry-fly purist of the southern streams, fishing for se: p 
drawings as such. Scholasticism, however, is sometimes dangerously may seem a slightly inferior art. But actual technique is 0 Ape 
akin to pedantry, and, although Mr. Sutton has a great knowledge of the factors that make fly-fishing so entrancing a pursuit 'T we 
of his period, one feels that some of his less important conclusions are its surroundings, for instance, and who is to judge betwe —_ 
are arrived at in order to be “ novel” and at the expense of larger loveliness of the Test Valley in June and that of Loch Steen e 
trains of thought. Loch Stack or the green machair land of the Hebrides on te - 
_ Mr. Suiton has, rightly, devoted a great deal of space in the text September morning ? At any rate, it is to the sea-trout th 7 
to Antoine Watteau. Much has been written about this most  Henzell has dedicated his book and his heart, boldly claimi re 
important and impressive of French eighteenth-<century painters— be the finest of all game fish ; and the present writer See aan It to 
the most important and slso the most misunderstocd. One wishes not gainsay him. Even on a lower and culinary plane it ous — 
that Mr. Sutton could have reconsidered the popular fallacy that — only just—takes precedence over its cousins the brown trout ms 
Watteau was a little master of “the Enchanted Island” and the salmon. It is therefore to the wilder pleces of the north o_ by 
“quintessence of civilisation.” Surely it would be better to Henzel! conducts us, and it is interesting to find that he is a yo ; 
remember that, in spite of various debts to other painters, Watteau champion of loch fishing. If most fly-fishermen, given pies h — 
was essentially “modern” in his ume. In the case of all great’ would prefer to fish a river, this is really he claims - ce 
painters, when confronted with their work one is made forcibly —jgnorance of the true art of lech fishing Me. Henne lan ohetecie 
aware of the fact that one is observing “a world "—not an impersonal — soaked himself in the lore of the late G. H. Nall that motions We 
representation but a personal creation. “It is no longer a man minster schoolmaster and parson who made hinselt the tee 
looking at the world, but a man inside his own world ceaselessly authority, perhaps, on the sea-trout. But he has acquired m ch 
reconstructing it in terms of the light within.” Never before had first-hand knowledge of his own—such, for example, as the fact a 
the symbols around which Warteau built this world been used. He jf 4 sea-trout is going to take a dry fly at all, he wilt generally i: 
could not see himself, as we are apt to see him, through the wrong so within twelve seconds. The Ewe, the Dionard, the Kyle of Durness 


“nd o > telescope—that is to say, backwards over two hu : : . 
end of _ = ope—th a ofl sa ~ kwards 0 ; twe , — and a score of other magical names occur upon his pages ; and both 
re of subsequent ar ry, cont: g simultaneously bot! a pena . : 
years of subsequent art history, contamin imultaneousiy bot for the nostalgic veteran and the beginner he has written a delightful 
development and decadence, a history greatly influenced by him book : 

! > everv e . » r . . R _ ° ' ie : si 

Art, like every other plant, requires nourishment, and such nourish Few anglers are purists in Wales, and it is to Wales that we are 


. es f he ! The > Tattre > * ’ . . - . . 
ment comes from the soil. The use by Watteau of the ancient theme — conducted by Mr. Hughes-Parry for a catholic exposition upon the art 
‘ : “te ‘ »~ * " tie” rac eT” aT eo ft “ = : d 
and characters from the “ masque " was a discovery only in so far - of taking fish. For salmon the all-season, all-river bait of his choice 
he sought in a common form of entertainment new pictorial symbols = would be the shrimp, variously fished according to local circum- 


rhict ~ — > “nt °T) > so y ite . a M 
~ nap express —— fundamental “a of wore and life. stances. Even when fishing for trout, though he is predominantly 
fie a = own oo hich El G nay che thie ol oe in favour of the fly, he does not scorn a carefully presented worm ; 

a y > . . ; = oO Ya % a : , ; 1 
with all the convicnon with which El Greco built his trom Spain and he has caught many trout in the smaller mountain streams with 


Rembrandt from the Old Testament and Gauguin from “Contes 4 grasshopper at the end of a thirteen-foot rod. He is an expe 
Barbares.” ae aagare ogg age may differ, but - gy Fr s00, in fishing from a coracle, that most aneians tashes-tite fe iy 
mortar remain the same and so does the purpose of the building ad gets. 2 : _s “we —naper tga 
Great art of this nature has a strangely ten nea character, and 7 seargagesrieaptbaeh 5 ph cae ae wa nen 
it is not surprising that Watteau’s immediate followers, caught in cen go ee rm y aoge res b ite I a npc shee Unsetiated 
the hold of his powerful dream, could strive only to imitate his parm a _Reoeceapoecns.. with i penser a bey oe —__ 
superb technique. Receiving his images they absorbed none of Par gas e agg «satay per Pagan, opel ut Mr. Hughes- 
their content; they took his subjects without in the least under- wks prorat oa = is_ sate y. possible to gaff and litt a thirty- 
standing his motives—until, to our backward glance, the master pound salmon into one of these apparently frail baskets without 
becomes almost obliterated by his disciples. This practice has having to go into the bank. The coracle has had ae a ere 
always led, as it always will, to superficiality and sterility—vide Wales. But nobody, after reading Mr. Hughes-Parry’s chapter on 
she Victorian “Greek ” revival and the latter-day Cubists. Watteau, the subject, could be surprised at its stubborn survival from pre- 
a sensitive and courageous innovator, is the direct spiritual ancestor historical ages. : : ; : 
of Degas, Gauguin and Picasso. Pater, Lancret et cie only inherited Although he had had some previous experience in various parts 
a modified version of his technique and symbol which, devoid of his of the world ene and what - called—he thinks unjustly—* coarse 
spirit, rapidly degenerated into a fashionable form of fetichism. fishing, Mr. Coombe Richards seems to have served his apprentice- 
JoHN NApPeER. ship to fly-fishing, as so many before him, upon the Devonshire Dart 
and its little tributaries, such as the Cherrybrook and the Swincombe, 
A half-pound trout is here a treasure and one weighing a pound 
something to boast ‘about, while dozens of youngsters and small salmon 
. \ _ > " . ‘ parr, too eager for the fly, have to be returned. In books about fish- 
THE STIL\ tI j | A] ERS inv, the care with which this should be done is, alas, too rarely 
4k 48484 i h emphasised ; and it is satisfactory to note Mr. Coombe Richards’s 


exhortations about this. One enthusiastic woman angler knowa 





(,ENERAI JosePH WV . STILWELI to the writer always releases such unsizable trout under water if this 
can possibly be done ; and if this high standard cannot be reached 
A frank and forthright story of the war in the Far | by everybody, trout should never, as Mr. Hughes-Parry italicises, be 


thrown back into a river. It is to Devonhire, too, after fishing ex- 
periences in Ireland and Scotland and on the Wye, that he returns; 
ind we find him discovering solace amongst the salmon of tk 
Torridge during the years of the last war. 


East, not a line of which was ever intended for 
publication. Compiled and edited by Theodore H. 
White after Stilwell’s death from his private papers 


this book makes a notable contribution to our under- =. <A oe sae —— 
standing ot ( hina both in the war years and at the a nage the literature — oo the wre penageT8R meet 
si it ture—ot coarse fishing is far scantier than that devoted to the pursuit 
present time. of the salmon and the trout. And yet the disciples of the perch, 

With au introduction by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, the roach and the chub probably outnumber their fly-fishing ol 
C.B.. D.s.0. Mustrated and with maps. 18s. leagues by ten to one. It is refreshing, therefore, to find in Mr 
Gavin Brown so stout and percipient a champion of the sister art 

M A ( ‘IM yN Al 1) Even as regards actual technique ne doubts “whether any trout 

aval . aN “ wx salmon fisherman is a greater artist than the angler who can 

& Co. (Publishers) Lid catch a large and experienced roach in the delicate Sheffield style,” 


whatever that may be. But let there be no argument about this. For 
Mr. Gavin Brown has had time to see the peacock butterfly opening 
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for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


[A Book Token for ¢ ee 
tion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuc sday week, 
souls 19h. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
Ll bear the rd “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 
mas ust be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
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ACROSS 14. Military protection for the laundry 
}. Tradesmen who ask too much in the hand? (4, 5.) 
motor world ? (13.) 16. Praise. (9.) 
9 One might expect. a treatise on 17. Few and far between. (6.) 
dogma to be so covered. (9.) 18. Evidently one can write or hum 
llows the globe. (5. Se 
i econ oN al 3.) 19. “Bastard freedom waves Her —— 
12. A doe for Lady Clare. (4, 5.) flag in mockery over slaves 
3. “She told him —— to delight his (Moore). (7.) 
ear” (Shakespeare). (7.) 20. Foreign town-ship. (5.) 
1S. Say, love, what’s this. made of ? 22. “Full many a flower is born to 
~ @y unseen” (Gray). (5.) 
17. Advance, not quite out of step. 23. If even a straight line it may be 
(4, 3.) a curve. (5.) 
19. Rift. (7 
a“ . and with double _ sense SOLUTION TO 
deluding " (Milton). (9.) ~ ~ OU . 
B. To be found in the van, no doubt. CROSSWORD No. 535 
(s.) = ~ Zz 
U4. The end of 21 appears in South el Gin isin st (PRRAILIOlo 
Africa (s € rl | 
8. It shows a lack of originality. (9.) yn ip +12 
%. A very hard aspirate in a German PAL fel 
river. 13.) sH.e 
at hii iniowm 
DOWN D 
2. It conveys a rather raw idea. (9.) | 2 
3. One might find this room below Om > 
(S.) oO L A 
4 No single solver will be found ex P 
among them. (7.) A 
$. On the staff of the Office of Works, 
old style. (7.) AN 
6. Associated with litde women. (4, iw 
5.) Rio 
7. Ben Ezra, perhaps. (S5.) io 
& Yes, let it get that hard look (6.) 
9 Prodigal fare (5.) 








SOLUTION ON JULY 22 


_The winner of Crossword No. 535 is Mrs. J. C. James, Hilltop Farm, Barrow 
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An Up-to-date Authority ! 


\ Here at last is a quality dictionary 
‘wt eC within the reach of all with a con- 
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or 


lowest possible for a work of over 
700 pages involving many years of 
preparation, you can have what 
will undoubtedly be recognised as 
the most up-to-date authority on 
spoken English, and a book which 
sets a new standard in illustrated 
one-volume English dictionaries. 

At your booksellers 15s. net. 


Published by 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & Sons, Ltd. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, 
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and shutting its wings on the warm earth and the glint of a gold- 
crest in the yews. Between the covers of his Angler’s Almanac we 
find the authentic riverside spell that lies within such fly-fishing 
classics as those of Walton and Edward Grey and Plunket Greene. 
He tells us that it is now his dream to become a fly-fisherman. But 
it would be easy to imagine a host of his fellows imploring him to 
think twice about this. H. H. BASHFORD. 


Fiction 
The Harder They Fall. By Budd Schulberg. (The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Woman of Rome. By Alberto Moravia. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 


Conversation in Sicily. 
Wilfred David. 8s. 6d.) 

The Holiday. By Stevie Smith. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 

Raintree County, By Ross Lockridge. (Macdonald. 15s.) 


By Elio Vittorini. (Lindsay Drummond and 


Tuts week I have put first tie book which I have enjoyed most. 
I do not say that it is the best, but of its kind it is first-class, and 
I like the kind. An intelligent and pleasant but rather gutless young 
writer, with ambitions to do serious work, makes his living as publicity 
man to one Nick Latka, who handles anything and anybody that 
will bring him money. Nick’s attention is drawn to a gigantic strong 
man from the Argentine, who is to be made into a heavy-weight boxer. 
The prodigy’s discoverer is diddled and dismissed, and a series of 
ageing heavy-weights are readily persuaded to fall over when the 
giant pushes them. Poor Toro has no talent at all; the most his 
experienced trainer can get from him, after some months, is a tame 
orthodoxy. But the campaign grows, his reputation swells, and when 
presently a punch-drunk ex-champion dies after being clouted on 
top of the head, all is set for a battle between the giant and the 
ferocious reigning champion. Nick has made a vast sum, whatever 
the result. For the bewildered giant there is no escape. 

This story, brutal, yet recorded with sensitive nerves, succeeds in 
being more than a story of the baser side of boxing. It is an excel- 
lent allegory of the plight of many sensitive and intelligent men today, 
who see and approve the better, but from inertia and for their 
pockets’ sake pursue the worse. The bitter questions which resound 
through the book persist long after one has laid it down. Mr. Schul- 
berg, though his descriptions of the fight are very properly restricted 
by Toro’s lack of skill, seems to me the most knowledgeable writer 
on boxing since Jack London. 

Ever since I encountered it in 1932, I have had a great respect 
for the work of Mr. Alberto Moravia. The Woman of Rome enhances 
it. A woman reader, putting down this unsweetened character-study 
of a prostitute, observed that the essential for success in that calling 
appeared to be that one should not be fussy. Adriana is not at all 
fussy. True to type, she combines her profession with a genuine 
devotion to the Virgin, and reserves her love for a tiresome young 
student. Finally, got with child by a homicidal maniac, she 
éncourages the dying student to believe himself the father, and feels 
that all considerations are satisfied by allowing his family to maintain 
the maniac’s child. The story is redeemed from being sordid by 
Mr. Moravia’s clinical exactitude, and by an irony which I like all the 
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better for the fact that it is neither sentimental nor affected. Mr 
Moravia enjoys his story, and leaves judgement to the reader. 
Conversation in Sicily is also Italian. The first of its author's books 
to be translated into English, it is warm, intense (in the best meaning 
of the word) and truthful. Mr. Stephen Spender contributes an 
excellent introduction, which nowhere exaggerates the book’s sunlit 
quality. There is very little story ; a son decides to visit his mother: 
yet the people and scenes have an energy, a conviction, which leave 
the reader feeling that he has been with the characters everywhere, in 
the train, in the streets, in the rooms, and living with all his senses, 
Miss Stevie Smith is a wilful writer. Like the parson in the old 
story, she antics. The reader may at first be put off, but soon he 
is tolerantly watching her antic, and before long he antics with her. 
Her style is hard to describe ; at times it reminds me of a pupil who 
when obliged to stand up and speak, stood on one foot and made faces, 
Yet it is surprising how much Miss Smith conveys by means of her 
calculated oddities of manner, and how quickly and surely she 
conveys it. The Holiday is a story of deep feelings and hones 
perceptions. I am not sure about the moral, but what I found was 
the satisfying affirmation that more good is achieved by being than 
by doing, and that the light is hated by the darkness because the 
darkness comprehends it not. If this seem a sententious reading of 
a story with a gay title, I cannot help it. Miss Smith cuts deep. 
Ross Lockridge, after making an enormous success with this, his 
enormous first novel, which he partly rewrote to suit a film com- 
pany, was overceme by the strain and took his own life. These 
facts have been invoked to advertise the novel, and they add poignance 
to the reading of it; but publicity of this kind belongs rather to 
Mr. Schulberg’s world than to literature. That Lockridge had very 
great ability there can be no doubt. His fault was the common one 
of trying to put everything into one book, and the gigantic shadow of 
Thomas Wolfe, brooding over the entire story, did not encourage him 
to be concise. The best things in this panorama, such as the affair 
of the Perfessor [sic] and the parson’s wife, the insane obsession of 
Susanna, the descriptions of battle, the riot in the freight-yards, are 
first-rate ; the worst are inflated. For a young writer the book is a 
great achievement. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notices 


The Life of Reason. By D. G. James. 18s.) 


Tuis is the first of four proposed volumes dealing with the English 
Augustans, in which Professor James’s main purpose will be a new 
study of the poets of the period. In the present volume he sets 
the scene and displays two or three figures whose influence will 
greatly affect his main actors later on—Hobbes, Locke and Boling- 
broke. Within a comparatively short essay Professor James succeeds 
in explaining not only the salient points of each of these philosophers’ 
reasoning, but in relating each to his fellows and all of them to the 
conditioning impact they made upon their time. Of Bolingbroke—a 
figure easily misunderstood—the Professor makes some specially 
pertinent observations, and in writing of all three he succeeds in 
saying things at once true and new. He writes with a freshness and 
vigour which suggest that instead of reading former commentaiors 
he has read his originals and formed independent conclusions ; 
here is little of the conventional apparatus of citation and examination 
of former critics, and the writer has time and space in which to get 
on with developing his own arguments. They are not always easy 
to follow, and this is no book for the beginner in these studies 
unless he is prepared to think a little for himself; but the careful 
reader will be rewarded with a final picture of the philosophic back- 
ground to Dryden and his successors which is probably clearer than 
it appeared to those moving before it. 


(Longmans. 


A New Romantic Anthology. Edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry 
Treece. (Grey Walls. 10s. 6d.) 
SINcE the “ New Romantic Movement ” was, to quote the publisher’s 
blurb, “ the expression of the romantic revival in writing during the 
war years,” it is perhaps understandable that this anthology reflects 
the uncertainty and disillusionment that accompanies periods of 
great unrest. Not content with presenting us with a doctrine ot 
futility, the Romantics would seem to be divided not only from the 
optimist and philosopher but also among themselves. It may be 
argued that this is usually the case with new movements. One would 
like to think that this is already an old movement, for while not with- 
out flashes of perceptive statement, the writers imply that Huxley 
and Orwell have hit the nail on the head in their recent novels, and 
that mankind has got to make the most of a bad job with hell-fire 
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cOMPANY MEETINGS 
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“SHELL ’”’ TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 











Tue annual general meeting of The “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held on June 30th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir Frederick Godber (chairman of the com- 
pany) presiding. ; 

* The secretary (Mr. P. B. Brown), having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts and the 
payment of a final dividend for the year 1948 of 1s. per share or £1 Stock 
Unit, free of income tax. 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., seconded the resolution. 
The chairman said: Mr. Troughton, who is a shareholder, has written 
to me to ask whether I can give any information as to the production 
and prospects of the newly developed New Guinea field, which, as men- 
tioned in my statement, is a joint venture with two American companies 
and in which the group owns a 40 per cent. interest. f 
As shareholders will appreciate, despite the tremendous advances in 
the science of oil exploration, it is still not an exact science, and it has not 
heen our policy in the past to prophesy too much regarding the prospects 
of newly discovered fields. would say, however, that there are a number 
of structures in New Guinea within the concession of this joint venture 
ill remaining to be tested, and several structures which have been proved 
oilbearing, but which have not yet been brought into regular production. 
We are satisfied that the investment that we have made to date will be 
iystified. With a field which only came into regular production in 
December last, it is too early to give a reliable figure of production, but 
I may say that our forward estimates, which naturally are based on today’s 
expectation of world consumption, do allow of a steady increase in produc- 
tion from this area. - . 

resolution was carried unanimously. : 

The retiring directors, Col. Sir W. Charles Wright, G.B.E., C.B.; the 
Hon. Francis Hopwood; Mr. — Wilkinson, C.M.G., and Mr. James 
lestlake Platt, were re-elected. ; 
5 gediere Ts of the auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, a 
ind Co., was fixed, and a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors an 


waft concluded the preceedings. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
TRADING WELL MAINTAINED 


THE annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber and ‘Trading Company, 
Limited, was held on July 4th in London, Colonel Clive E. Temperley, 
OBE., M.C., B.Sc., the chairman, presiding. , 

The following is an extract from the directors’ statement which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts: an 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows that Millars’ own 
divisible profit for 1948, after providing for all taxation, amounted to 
£97,149. Your directors recommend that a dividend of 15 per cent. 
should again be paid on the ordinary shares. _ 
Trading in Australian timbers was well maintained, but the quantity of 
Jarrah and Karri authorised for export from Australia remains far be‘ow 
the rising demands of export markets. The wisdom of so drastically 
restricting the export of these valuable engineering timbers is an open 
question. While the needs of the Australian domestic market are indeed 
great, there is always the grave danger that overseas markets will be 
lost for ever to competing timbers. Experience shows that such 
markets are easily lost and very difficult to regain. 

Although the man-power situation at the company’s mills in Australia 
showed some sma'l improvement during the years 1947 and 1948, it still 
Temains very acute. 





THE MACHINERY COMPANY. 
Millars’ Machinery Company earned satisfactory profits and its products 
were in great demand both at home and abroad. There was a substantial 
carry-over of orders fram 1948 to 1949 and the volume of despatches from 
the works at Bishop’s Stortford has so far been well maintained. The 
company is now meeting keen competition both at home and abroad. 
In the export trade import and currency restrictions tend to make trading 
exceedingly difficult. 
In the Philippine Islands trading conditions became gradua!ly worse 
during 1948, and towards the end of the year a real trade depression 
developed. The company sustained a small trading loss which it was 
able to absorb out of its accumulated surplus, but the future is still indefi- 
mte. The Philippine company’s war damage claim is now under con- 
sideration, and news of the result is expected shortly. 
It is difficult to assess the prospects of the.companies in your group 
for the current year. There are many factors beyond the control of the 
directors which have to be taken into consideration. If nothing unfore- 
seen happens, however, your directors believe that the results for 1949 
Will be satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


INCESSANT DEMAND 








SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 





THE twentieth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Ltd., was held on July 6th in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: I venture to think that the accounts, which you have no 
doubt studied with satisfaction, set out the position so clearly that it will be 
unnecessary to spend much time at this meeting dealing with figures. 

After full provision for depreciation and taxation, the net profit of the 
company amounts to £81,236. Having regard to the larger provision 
which it has been necessary to make in particular for taxation, I am sure 
you will agree that this is a satisfactory increase. 

You will have noticed that, notwithstanding the fact that fixed assets of 
the company have increased by £35,799—mainly, of course, due to the 
completion and equipment of the Swansea factory—and, as shown in the 
group accounts, the farms have absorbed more money in stocks, etc., we 
will still have a very strong liquid position with £132,125 in gilt-edged 
investments and £216,226 in tax certificates and cash in bank. The con- 
solidated account shows an even stronger cash position. 

This is the twentieth year of our great business as a public company, 
although ten years previously, as a private company, those solid founda- 
tions were laid on which we have been building ever since. 

TRIBUTE TO THE FOUNDER ‘ 

Our founder, as you know, was Frank Smith, who everyone is delighted 
to know is still directing the business with unabated energy and skill. 

I should like to deal further with the history of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
and its unusual and remarkable success. Frank Smith founded the com- 
pany for the production of one article of food—potato crisps—and in the 
main its whole effort has been concentrated on that. He found the right 
potatoes and best refined oil in which to fry them—the best that could 
be obtained. These raw materials are the basis of the quality of our 
product, added to experience in preparation, production and packeting. 
We always used the best, we still use the best, and while there have been 
improvements in methods of manufacture from the introduction of 
labour-saving devices, our quality and our standards have never changed 

SUCCESSFUL INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 

This company is a striking example of successful individual enterprise, 
an enterprise which has resulted in the employment of a large body of 
loyal well-paid workers, an enthusiastic management, contented share- 
holders: and satisfied customers. 

During the growth of Smijth’s the habits of the people of this country 
have undergone certain changes, I think it can be stated with surety that 
there is more life out of doors. This results in picnicking, in which our 
product plays a great part. There has been a great development of 
life in flats. There has been a constant decrease in the number of house- 
holds employing staff. Vast numbers of people are now doing things for 
themselves which they were having done for them. With the number 
of independent units of family life that are steadily increasing, prepared 
foods of all kinds are more and more jn demand. We claim Smith’s Potato 
Crisps take a very high place among all prepared foods. In very fact, 
Smith’s are right when they say “ We help to feed the nation.’™® 

The food value of Smith’s Potato Crisps is universally recognised. The 
potatoes lose none of their real nourishment in our process, but, on the 
other hand, it is added to by the pure vegetable oil that is used in the 
cooking. Our Crisps have from the point of view of the consumers and 
distributors, the very great quality of being non-perishable. With proper 
care they can be kept in perfect condition for months and are an ideal 
article for the store cupboard, although at present the demand is so great 
that supplies reaching the public are immediately consumed. 


HIGHLY ORGANISED TRANSPORT 

To add to the efficiency of our service and supply of our Potato Crisps 
to every part of the country, we have a highly organised transport section 
consisting of some 200 motor-lorries which operate from our various 
centres. This helps to ensure a regular delivery to our customers. The 
distributors of Smith’s Potato Crisps are counted in hurdreds of thou- 
sands, as they include, besides the whole of the licensed victualling trade, 
grocers, confectioners, general stores, cafes and roadside places of refresh- 
ment. Our product is in continuous demand from every section of the 
community. The most exclusive hotels are eager for supplies. The 
highest class of individual grocer, the great multiple grocery and pro- 
vision merchants supply our Crisps, as well as the village shop. 

The demand is incessant, but unfortunately, the supply for the public 
has for a long time been inadequate. We foresee a gradual improvement 
as raw material and labour become available. Shareholders will be glad 
to learn that our business for the current year is being maintained and, 
as usual, our order book is full and flowing over. Our factories and plant 
are capable of supplying these requirements, all we lack are raw materials. 

We all wish to record our gratitude to executive and staff for their loyal 
and devoted work. Our managing director bears the burden placed upon 
him with cheerfulness and courage and, with Mr. Cyril Scott, our sales 
director, he keeps in intimate touch with al] sections of the business. guiding 
and inspiring them on the road to further progress. 

The report was adopted. 
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and final dissolution just round the corner. Alex Comfort states 
that his mission is to speak for the voiceless masses, but nowhere in 
this collection is the spoken word used to give mankind any real 
hope for the future. At the best, a transitory betterment of our 
physical condition is thought possible through anarchism. The 
intreduction boils down to the simple statement that Romanticism 
is synonymous with fancy and Classicism with fact. Herbert Read 


concerns himself less with the philosophy of despair than with the 
conception of Romantic writing. The whole business is rather 
depressing 

Adventure Lit Their Star. By Kenneth Allsop. (Latimer House. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue little ringed plover has shown signs in recent years of establish- 
ing itself in this country, where previously it has been but a rare 
visitor. Mr. Allsop has written an imaginative yet largely factual 
book on the adventures of a pair of these attractive birds from their 
migration to England in 1944 to the seasonal departure of one of 
the original pair and her new mate some years later. The author 
has a pleasant eye for detail, and many of his descriptions, notably 
the laying of the first egg, are handled with great skill and make 
excellent reading, while his account of a migration is almost terrifying. 
Mr. Allsop’s writing is delightful as long as he keeps to birds, but 
is frequently stilted and uncertain when he introduces human beings. 
He should write more books like this, but without so much of the 
human element. 


Cornwall, (Hale. 15s.) 


Tuts volume, in the excellent County Book series, is no better than 
it should be—nor anything like as good. No county offers greater 
opportunities than Cornwall, but Mr. Berry has handled his subject 
with a strange perversity. The list of contents—**‘ Passon’s Boot’ ; 
Up-along and Down-along ; Back-along ; Home-along ; ‘ Schemey’ 
and * Lauster’ ; ‘ Mait and Drink’ ; ‘ As Ir Do Belong’ ; The People 
Next Door *—makes an ominous beginning, and there is not a great 
deal to correct first impressions. Mr. Berry’s whole approach is 
egocentric, which is well enough in an autobiography, but not what 
befits a serious topographical work. “ Anyhow,” exclaims Mr. A. I 
Rowse in a Foreword, “ —what could be better—Mr. Berry views all 
Cornwall for us from the angle of Padstow, through the eyes of a 
Padstow man.” The answer to that rhetorical question is that almost 
anything would be better Hardly anything, indeed, could be 
worse ; who would want a book on Devon viewed from the angle of 
Dartmouth, or on Dorset from the angle of Bridport ? And in fact 
it is toujours Padstow. Whatever region of the county Mr. Berry 
may be touching on, back somehow we get switched to this little town 
on the north coast, less important by any criterion than Penzance or 
Iruro or Launceston or St. Austell, but claiming pride of place here 
because, through no great effort of his own, Mr. Berry happens to 
have been born there. It alone of Cornish townships gets the honour 
of one of the eight chapters all to itself, a distinction which there is 
nothing whatever, except Mr. Berry’s nativity, to justify. All this is 
a great pity, for Mr. Berry evidently knows his Cornwall intimately, 
and if he had chosen an ordered instead of a formlessly discursive 
style, and determined to prune resolutely trivial autobiographical 
detail, he could have written a book of a very different stamp. 


By Claude Berry. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER last week’s debacle markets have now succeeded in recovering 
some sort of poise. It seems unlikely, however, that there can be 
a return of investment confidence in any real sense while the dollar 
gap is still as wide as it is shown to be in the figures now disclosed 
for the past quarter. Even with the help of Marshall dollars 
Britain’s gold reserve has been drawn down by £65 million to g 
level of £406 million at June 30. The dollar deficit itself during 
the quarter was as much as £157 million. This is a grim position 
and there is clearly no quick remedy. I 
Following his disinflationary bent Sir Stafford Cripps is driven 
to tighten up on dollar imports and to prescribe harder work and 
greater efficiency as the means to a necessary lowering of production 
costs. He rejects devaluation of sterling, presumably on the ground 
that such a move would cut across his internal policies and would 
provide no lasting solution of the export problem. It is now 
becoming clear, however, that a “realignment” of European 
currencies is being sought by Washington and that some important 
changes in the currency field, either through devaluation or q 
raising of the dollar price of gold, can no longer be ruled out as 
medium-term probabilities. I see, therefore, no reason to alter 
my view that carefully selected gold shares should be included in 
investment portfolios. For the present, home industrials must remain 
under a cloud. 


RICHARD THOMAS OUTLOOK 

In the market setback of the past two months iron and steel 
shares have not escaped unscathed. On the contrary, they have 
fallen just as sharply as most other industrials in spite of the 
prosperity of the companies and the “ floor” which appeared to 
be provided by the proposed “ take-over” prices under the Govern- 
ment’s nationalisation plans. I discussed the causes of this movement 
three weeks ago, when I suggested that the fall was attributable to 
fears that trade recession might extend to the iron and steel industry 
and to the growing feeling, at the same time, that the present 
Government might not be re-elécted and that the nationalisation 
plan might therefore never come into force. Election chances are 
a political matter on which there must be divided views, but it seems 
to me that the general prospects of the industry are being rated too 
pessimistically in current market prices. The 6s. 8d. ordinary 
shares of Richard Thomas & Baldwins are a case in point. At 
12s. 4\d. these shares are now quoted substantially below the 
proposed take-over price of 1§s. 3d. and are yielding 8 per cent. on 
the 1§ per cent. dividend. Admittedly, Mr. Ernest Lever, in his 
statement accompanying the latest accounts, warns shareholders of 
the effects of the transition from sellers’ to buyers’ markets, but the 
group’s prospects, on the whole, look reasonably good. Demand for 
the company’s specialised types of products is increasing, and costs 
should be capable of being gradually brought down to meet an 
adjustment to more competitive selling prices, 


A SHARE TO WATCH 

I hesitate, in the present condition of markets, to suggest buying 
speculative industrials, even for their long-term possibilities, but I 
think the time is approaching when one should begin to list the 
shares to watch for opportunities on really bad days. In such a list 
I would certainly include the 4s. ordinaries of Spurling Motor 
Bodies now quoted around 11s. In the brighter market conditions 
earlier this year they stood as high as 15s. 6d., so that they have 


fallen by about 30 per cent. The strength of the position, as I 
see it, is that the company has a well-balanced business, alert 
management and a sound balance-sheet. In recent years the 


Spurling organisation has built up a strong position as a manufac- 
turer of special types of motor bodies, and it also has a potentially 
large business in the sale and servicing of Vauxhall cars and 
Bedford trucks. For each of the past two years the ordinary dividend 
has been 375 per cent., paid out of earnings of over 60 per cent, 
and so far there have been no indications of any serious setback. 
As to the balance-sheet, against the issued ordinary capital of 
£250,000, the consolidated figures as at February 28 show revenue 
reserves of £206,780 and a capital reserve of £29,959. The surplus 
of liquid assets, which included £225,834 in cash, was just under 
£480,000. Recently, this surplus has been drawn on for the purchase 
of two motor businesses in Colchester, both of which promise to 
make a useful contribution to profits. At 11s. the 4s, shares are 
offering the high return of 13 per cent. on the current rate of 
dividend. There should be scope for recovery whenever market 
conditions improve. 





